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NORTON ON THE GENUINENESS OF THE GOS- 
PELS.* 


Ir may be thought a rash undertaking for one unskilled in 
the logic of the schools, and making but humble pretensions 
to an acquaintance with theological speculations, to advance 
anything by way of criticism, concerning the work here de- 
signated ; a work bearing the stamp of profound learning and 
mature thought, and, considering the source from which it 
proceeds, and the place it has found among those of a similar- 
character, calculated to have no little influence in forming the 
opinions of some of our most prominent theologians, more 
especially of the younger portion of them, and of course: affect- 
ing in some degree the character of our theology. It is an 
encouraging thought, however, that there is no monopoly of 
truth ; that the earnest seeker, even though illiterate, is some- 
times made the recipient of her revelations, as well as the 
gifted, the possessors of learning or genius. Of the main por- 
tion of this work, indeed, it is not our purpose to speak. 
Probably no praises of ours could add to its already extended 
reputation. Our business is with the Note-on the Old Testa- 
ment appended to the second volume; and. even of this. Note 
our limits will compel us to speak in general terms rather than 
enter into a thorough review of all its contents. In this 
volume, viz. the second, Mr. Norton, the author of the work 


*We feel deeply indebted to the author of this. article for a view of the 
Pentateuch which, whether correct or otherwise, will probably commend itself 
to many of our readers rather than Mr. Norton’s. We value it, out of respect 
for free discussion. 
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before us, treats largely of the opinions of the Gnostics, and 
among other things of the peculiar manner in which they re- 
garded the books of the Old Testament. The conclusion to 
which he arrives is this, that “the fundamental difference be- 
tween the Gnostics and the Catholic Christians, consisted in 
their different views of Judaism, and of the author of the Jewish 
dispensation.” This suggests the inquiry, “ In what manner 
should the Jewish dispensation and the Books of the Old 
Testament be regarded ?”’ 

To answer this question seems to have been the object of the 
Note to which we have already referred. The two points 
which Mr. Norton endeavors to establish are, First, that the 
Jewish religion was- from God ; that Moses was an inspired 
person and commissioned of God to communicate important 
religious truth to the Jews. Second, that Moses was not the 
author of the Pentateuch. Such at least appears to be his 
object. In regard to the first proposition, he says, ‘ Such is 
the connexion between Christianity and the Jewish religion, 
that the divine origin of the former implies the divine origin 
of the latter, Christianity, if I may so speak, has made it- 
self responsible for the fact that the Jewish religion, like 
itself, proceeded immediately from God.” 

Again, in Section II., “The belief that Moses was an in- 
spired messenger of God, follows from our belief in the divine 
origin of Christianity. He was, we suppose, miraculously 
commissioned to give to the Jews a knowledge of God as the 
Maker and Governor of all things, and such other just con- 
ceptions of him as they were capable of receiving; and to 
teach them to regard themselves as having been separated from 
the rest of men, by having been. called in a peculiar manner 
to worship and serve him.” 

Thus much for the first proposition. _With reference to the 
second, he speaks at the close of Section II. as follows: “To 
maintain that Moses is a minister of God is one thing, and to 
maintain that he was the author of the Pentateuch is another. 
So far is the truth of either proposition from being involved in 
that of the other, that in order to render it evident that Moses 
was from God, it may be necessary to prove that the books 
which profess to contain a history of his ministry, were not 
written by him and do not contain an authentic account of it. 
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Whether this be so or not, may appear in some degree from 
what follows, in which I shall examine the probability of the 
supposition that these books were written by Moses.” 

In the first of these propositions we readily concur, with 
some qualification ; for though we all may admit that revela- 
tions were made to the Patriarchs, it seems quite probable that 
whatever knowledge had been derived from those sources, was, 
at the time when Moses received his commission, either lost, 
or had degenerated into superstition, so that another revelation 
had become necessary. 
| To the truth of the second proposition, viz., That Moses 
was not the author of the Pentateuch, and that it does not 
‘ contain an authentic account of his ministry, we are by no 
means ready to subscribe. It may indeed be true that he was 
not its author in precisely the form in which it has come down 
to us; whether he were so or not is a question which requires 
for its full elucidation more leisure, learning and research than 
we make any pretence to; but we can see no good reason, 
notwithstanding, why its accounts are not to be relied upon. 
If Mr. Norton, in the course of his investigation, had not called 
in question the truth of these narratives, we should have had 
nothing to say; but having always believed them to be sub- 
stantially true, and not as we suppose without some good 
reasons, it is difficult to see doubt and uncertainty thrown 
around portions of them, their credibility denied even, without 
offering something in their defence. But this was his very 
object ; he must prove that Moses was not the author of the 
Pentateuch, and that it does not contain an authentic account 
of his ministry, because no divinely inspired person could re- 
late such incredible accounts, or give such representations of 
the Divine character. As our chief objections are to the 
method in which he attempts to prove his second proposition, 
we must enter somewhat into detail. 

Let it be remembered however that what we claim for the 
Pentateuch, is not that it is all the work of Moses as it now 
q stands, but that it is, for anything that can be shown to the 
contrary, a true history. This, as we conceive, it claims to 
be ; and if the claim is false, how can the record deserve our 
confidence or respect? The difference between Mr. Norton 
and ourselves amounts to this: he supposes that the Penta- 
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teuch contains much that is not true, partaking probably of the 
nature of fable or superstition or mistake, or all of these com- 
bined, and also many unworthy representations of the Divine 
character. On the contrary, we suppose that the history is 
true, and that the representations spoken of are capable of sat- 
isfactory explanations, whether we may be able to explain 
them or not. 

One great obstacle presents itself at the outset, namely, the 
difficulty of finding common ground on which to discuss the 
question. From the very nature of the case our materials for 
external proof on any point are scanty, and if they should be 
brought forward they would be passed over, perhaps, with the 
sweeping remark that the writer knew not what he was say- 
ing, or that the book contains incredible stories and is not 
worthy of confidence. For instance, there is mention made, 
in the book of Joshua, of the Book of the Law of Moses. But 
we are told that this should have no weight with us ; that the 
book of Joshua is liable to so many objections similar to those 
that lie against the Pentateuch that its authority must stand 
or fall with that. In some such manner is almost everything 
explained away which interferes at all with Mr. Norton’s the- 
ory. We shall be pardoned, therefore, if through inadvertence 
we make use of arguments which are not thought available by 
persons of this way of thinking. But to return. 

In Section III. Mr. Norton treats of the Historical evidence 
respecting the authority of the Pentateuch. Of this he finds 
none tending to show that Moses was the author, previous to 
the captivity, nor indeed until some time afterwards, though 
there is mention made of the Law of Moses in the book of 
Joshua. It is not surprising that he is unwilling to receive 
the testimony of this book. The allusions in it to the laws 
and commandments of Moses, to the ark, the tabernacle, the 
priests, and to the Levitical Law in general, are so frequent 
that it seems impossible for any one to avoid adopting one 
of two conclusions; either that the whole book is sheer 
fabrication, or that these references mean something. 'The 
former conclusion few, it is to be hoped, are prepared to adopt 
or defend ; and if so, it must be acknowledged that the latter 
is the true hypothesis; that, even if it contains much that is 
fabulous, such a train of references must have some truth for 
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their foundation ; in short, that Moses must have written 
somewhat, —a code of laws or something of the kind, called 
the Law of Moses. But observe the way in which this book 
is disposed of. Mr. Norton says that these references, “ when 
taken together, are of such a character as rather to throw dis- 
credit on the work in which they are found than to serve to 
confirm the credit of any other.” In illustration of this remark, 
he notices the account in the eighth chapter, in which it is 
said that Joghua erected an altar in Mount Ebal according to 
the directions in the Book of the Law of Moses. 

But we must quote his own words. ‘The directions refer- 
red to are in the 27th chap. of Deut. The narrative immedi- 
ately goes on to say (verses 32, 34, 35) that Joshua wrote on 
the stones of the altar, in the presence of the children of Israel, 
a copy of the law of Moses, and afterwards read all the words 
of the law, the blessings and the cursings, according to all that 
is written in the Book of the law. There was not a word 
of all that Moses commanded which Joshua read not before 
the congregation of Israel. Here, as it is incredible that 
Joshua should have engraved or written the whole Pentateuch 
on the altar, it has been imagined by some that only the Book 
of Deut. was intended, but this is also incredible. Others 
therefore have supposed that the Law of Moses here means 
only the blessings and cursings recorded in the 27th and 28th 
chapters of Deut. But this is inconsistent with the use of the 
term, not merely elsewhere, but as we have seen in this ac- 
count itself. These blessings and cursings are nowhere else 
called the Law of Moses, nor could they be so with propriety. 
They were the sanctions of the law, and not the law itself.” 

Now even admitting that the blessings and cursings here 
mentioned are not all which it was intended should be written 
on the altar, (which however is far from being proved,) as it 
seems to us there is nothing incredible in the narrative. If we 
turn to the 12th ‘chapter of Deuteronomy, we find it begins 
thus: “These are the statutes and judgments which ye shall 
observe and ‘do in the land which the Lord God of thy fathers 
giveth thee to possess all the days that ye live upon the earth.” 
These statutes occupy fourteen chapters, and the 27th chapter 
contains the directions for having them written on the altar 
spoken of above. Can it be reasonably supposed that it was 
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intended that anything more than the contents of these chap- 
ters should be written on the altar? We think not. Consid- 
ering then the small space these laws occupy in our common 
Bibles, and the ample dimensions of some of the ancient altars, 
how is it incredible that they should be so written as the nar- 
rative states? This seems to be the only objection brought 
forward by Mr. Norton against the Book of Joshua. Whether 
he has many others equally valid, or whether this is considered 
decisive of its claims to credibility, we are not informed. 
We pass on however to farther notices. 

With the Book of Samuel, we are told, the history assumes 
amuch more authentic character than it had before borne. 
Whether it is because it contains less that is contrary toa 
favorite theory we are not at liberty to judge. Be the cause, 
however, what it may, the fact is admitted that it contains no 
reference to a Book of the Law ascribed to Moses. There are 
in it, however, detached passages of some importance, to which 
we shall have occasion to advert hereafter. 

With regard to the remark that the Prophets contain no 
references to such a Book, it may be observed that it was not 
so much the work of the Prophets to enforce the literal obser- 
vance of the Jewish ritual, as to rebuke and counteract the 
spirit of formalism which was so prevalent, and to lead the 
minds of men to more spiritual conceptions. It is evident 
enough from the whole strain of their teaching, (that of some 
of them at least,) that the ritual was well understood and in 
some measure observed. Men had become so attached to this, 
so occupied with forms and ceremonies, and so accustomed to 
regard them as all-important, that they were in danger of for- 
getting their obligations to practise those nobler but severer 
virtues for the sake of which all forms are instituted. The 
very fact that the Jewish nation were addressed by the Proph- 
ets as well instructed in their duty, shows plainly enough that 
the people had other means of instruction than tradition ; that 
they must have had written documents of some kind contain- 
ing important religious truth divinely communicated. Mr. 
Norton admits that the book found in the temple in the reign 
of Josiah might have been the book of Deuteronomy ; if so it 
contained the record of a revelation: and yet none of the 
Prophets who wrote after that time mention such a book. 
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Of course the silence does not prove that such a book was not 
extant. 

Take another view of the case. In the eighth chapter 
of the first Book of Kings, there is a description of the manner 
in which the ark was placed in the temple. It closes as fol- 
lows: “And they drew out the staves, that the ends of the 
staves were seen out in the holy place before the oracle, and 
they were not seen without, and there they are unto this day.” 
We take this as conclusive evidence that the history was 
brought down to this period at least; that is, to the building 
of this temple, previous to the captivity. If the words quoted 
were written after that time, the last clause could not have 
been true, as it is well known that at the time of the captivity 
the temple was destroyed. No one having the least claim to 
credit would make such a statement if it were false. Such 
an open violation of the truth would be enough to destroy all 
confidence in any one who should be guilty of it. Indeed, it 
is in the highest degree improbable. The narrative bears all 
the marks of simplicity and truth, and any argument to prove 
it so, seems superfluous. But it is related in the second chap- 
ter of this same Book of Kings, of course at an earlier period 
of the history, that Solomon received a charge from David “ to 
walk in the ways of the Lord, to keep his statutes, and com- 
mandments, and judgments, and his testimonies as it is written 
in the Law of Moses.”’ Here it seems that the Jews possessed 
a “ Book of the Law of Moses” before David’s time, and con- 
taining statutes, commandments, judgments, and testimonies. 
Indeed it would be the greatest absurdity to suppose that such 
a Book should be in existence, without its containing the reve- 
lation made through Moses, whatever else might be in it. If 
the foregoing statements are correct, it is plain that during the 
period of the Kings, the Jews possessed a Book of the Law 
containing a revelation made by Moses. The prophets appear- 
ed, some of them, during this very period, and some of them 
during, or after, the captivity. Certainly they must have 
known of the Book alluded to; but, whether they knew of it 
or not, the fact that they make no mention of it is no proof that 
it was not extant; since by evidence independent of them we 
are assured of its existence. Besides, if it is argued that the 
silence of the prophets touching a book of the LaWof Moses 
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is evidence that there was no such book, with equal propriety 
might it be said that their silence respecting a revelation by 
Moses, is evidence that there was no such revelation. The 
argument therefore destroys itself. If it‘ proves anything, it 
proves too much. 

Mr. Norton appears to be quite skeptical with regard to the 
account of the Book found in the temple by Hilkiah the 
priest. From his manner of speaking of it, it is difficult to 
discover what part of the account he believes, or whether he 
believes any of it. We conceive, however, that what he finds 
most difficult of credence, is the statement that a book written 
by Moses should have been so neglected that but for the provi- 
dential discovery of a copy in the temple it would have been 
lost. The account, it is granted, at first view seems somewhat 
strange ; still, may it not be capable of satisfactory explana- 
tion? It should be remembered that for a long time before 
the reign of Josiah, the Jewish kings had been great idolaters. 
Religion had become greatly corrupted, and probably many 
copies of the Law were destroyed, so that there’ were but few 
remaining ; the account does not say that there was but one. 
Perhaps the better sort of the priests had preserved one or 
more of them in the temple, secretly, for fear of their utter 
destruction. It is related of Josiah, in Chronicles, that in the 
eighth year of his reign he began to seek after the God of his 
fathers, and in the twelfth year he began to purge Judah and 
Jerusalem of the high places, and in the eighteenth to repair 
the temple. Now, why is it not reasonable to suppose that 
some one, having secreted a copy of the Law, was unwilling 
to reveal its existence until he was sure the king would receive 
it gladly? Satisfied, when he had begun to repair the temple, 
of the sincerity of his intentions, the book was produced. Or, 
may we not suppose, as has been suggested by another, that a 
copy of the Law was secreted by some one who died without 
revealing the place of its concealment, and that its discovery 
was accidental or providential, as we may choose to regard it? 
By adopting either supposition, the account is natural and 
intelligible. 

But, supposing the Law of Moses had fallen into such dis- 
repute that there was but a single copy remaining in the tem- 
ple, and p@rhaps here and there one among the people ; would 
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even this be more strange, than that the record of the life 
of one greater than Moses, and containing within its leaves the 
charter of, sublimer hopes than ever filled the thought of the 
most aspiring Jew, sealed too and sanctioned by the blood of 
apostles and martyrs; is it more strange, than that such a 
record should be almost unnoticed, shut up within the walls 
of monasteries, covered with the dust of ages, and that the 
only hope of its ever being brought out into the world again, 
should rest upon its chance discovery (if we may so call it) by 
a restless monk weary of his confinement, and searching for 
new objects of interest among the relics of antiquity? Or 
can we suppose the wonder and consternation of the Jewish 
king to have been greater, on hearing the words of that dread 
law, than the joyful surprise of the great Reformer, when he 
first caught up the words uttered by Jesus, and slaked his 
burning thirst at that fountain of spiritual truth? Let any 
candid mind draw a parallel between these two cases, and we 
have no fears for the result. If one ¢s true, the other certain- 
ly may be so. - 

The latter part of the section on which we have been re- 
marking, is taken up with an attempt to make it appear that 
no argument can be drawn in favor of the Levitical Law hav- 
ing been derived from Moses, from the fact that it was regu- 
larly observed by the Jewish nation from his time. Mr. Nor- 
ton contends that it was not observed: and of course no such 
argument can be brought to bear upon the question. 

Now, admitting that it was not strictly observed in all its 
parts, still the numerous allusions to it in the books which 
follow the Pentateuch are enough, it would seem, to make it 
extremely probable, to say the least, that it came from Moses. 
These allusions, many of them indirect it is true, are so fre- 
quent, that we should perhaps weary the patience of a reader 
in pointing them out. We shall only mention a few that 
happen to occur to us. In the book of Judges, where the story 
of Micah is related, he is represented as congratulating himself 
on having a Levite for his priest. Whatever may be thought 
of the story itself, the casual way in which this circumstance 
is mentioned, shows that the Levites were, at an early period, 
set apart for the priesthood and the services appertaining to it. 
If such was the case, it would be natural to suppose that some 
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provision should have been made for their maintenance. This 
appears, not only from the Law itself, but from a passage in 
Samuel, where the priests are represented as being very cor- 
rupt and departing widely from the regulations provided for 
their support.. In the same book the mother of Samuel is said 
to have gone up to the yearly sacrifice, doubtless the Passover ; 
showing that this was celebrated at that time. And in Kings 
we are told that “Solomon offered burnt offerings and peace 
offerings three times a year upon the altar which he built unto 
the Lord,’’ referring evidently, as it seems, to the three prinei- 
pal feasts of the Jews. Here are references to priests, sacrifices, 
and feasts, the basis of the ceremonial law ; and many other 
passages might be adduced, relating to its various parts, ex- 
tending also so far back into the earlier periods of the Jewish 
history that we almost of necessity refer it to Moses. And it 
should be remembered that this evidence is of a peculiar kind. 
It is incidental, casual, not given to make out a case, and 
therefore all the more valuable. 'T'ake the instance, last men- 
tioned, of the sacrifices; if the writer had been anxious to 
make his account conform to the requirements in the Penta- 
teuch, he would have been much more particular. As it is, the 
evidence is distinct but impartial. It is of the same kind in- 
deed with that so much used by Paley in his celebrated Hore 
Pauline. But we are not attempting to prove that the Leviti- 
cal Law was strictly kept from the time of Moses. So far i 
from it, there is good reason to suppose that the people would 
be a long time in observing to perfection even its ceremonial, 
much more its more spiritual, portions. If Moses was the dis- 
tinguished prophet we suppose him to have been, he could not 
have confined himself to the then present religious wants of his 
people. He was to provide for them a religious system, suited 
in some respects to his time, in others looking forward for 
ages to come. Compare the religion of Moses with that of 
Christ in this respect, and see if the argument holds. Would 
it be called sound reasoning to say, that because the Christian 
religion was not practised in its purity in the dark ages, there- 
fore it was not from Christ? The religion of Moses might be 
called a religion of forms, since the great spiritual truths which 
it contained, were to be impressed upon human hearts princi- 
pally through that medium. Those truths, once heartily re- 
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ceived, the form became useless, and a new dispensation was 
needed to lead men into wider fields of moral and religious 
truth, and to a more glorious religious liberty. That dispen- 
sation came ; and even now its requirements are but imperfect- 
ly understood, and still more imperfectly practised. 

But as this is a matter of some importance we shall be par- 
doned for dwelling upon it a little longer ; because, if it can be 
made to appear that Moses was the author of the Levitical 
Law, or “the origin of its communication,” the truth of this 
part of the history at least is established, even if the objections 
that are urged against it remain unanswered. We wish to 
present some considerations which seem to make it probable 
that “the Law came by Moses ;”’ referring on this branch of 
our subject. more particularly to the ritual. But we have 
reached our limits, and must defer the prosecution of the sub- 
ject to another number. E. N. N. 


VISIT TO A CAMP MEETING. 


In the summer of 183~, while visiting some friends in the 
pretty town of B , it was rumored that a camp meeting 
was being held on the opposite side of the Lake, at a little 
distance from Port—. Having heard much and read much 
about these singular convocations, I was seized with a desire 
to witness it, and gladly joined a party who proposed going to 
gratify their curiosity on this occasion. We accordingly took 
our places on the deck of a little steamer which plied regularly 
across the Lake twice every day, and on particular occasions, 
like the present, redoubled its trips for the public accommoda- 
tion. Its speed, however, was not so accommodating, and we 
certainly had no reason to apprehend an explosion from high 
pressure ; for the crowded boat moved through the water like 
a huge mud-turtle, and we were at least two hours in making 
a distance of ten miles. 

When we landed at Port—, the usually quiet village was in 
a state of unwonted excitement. It was thronged with visit- 
ers of every description and from every section of the country, 
all crowding to the camp meeting, which was located about a 
mile distant. Such a motley set of people as were assembled 
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at this place my eyes never before rested upon. Men, women 
and children, extreme old age and helpless infancy, with every 
intermediate stage of existence, —eating, drinking and smok- 
ing, crying, laughing and talking, Babel itself must have 
been a most harmonious concert, compared with this seeming 
outpost to the encampment. 

We did not require a guide, for the way was marked out by 
troops of people hastening to the scene of attraction, some on 
foot, some on horseback, and whole families piled into carts, 
wagons, and nameless vehicles, of such odd and clumsy forms 
as the convenience or ingenuity of our forefathers might have 
devised. We walked about half a mile, through a pretty 
thick wood, pleasant and shady over head, but the deep sandy 
soil was completely ploughed up by the unwonted travelling, 
and the fine dust, kept constantly in motion, so blinded our 
eyes, that we were continually stumbling over the stumps of 
trees, which seemed left to garnish this primitive highway. 

At last we reached the farthest verge of the woods, and a 
general halt intimated that we were near the scene of expecta- 
tion. The vehicles were driven into convenient resting places, 
and men, women and children alighted ; the bits were slipped 
from the horses’ mouths, and the animals left to enjoy their 
provender, appended to the luggage, or to graze at leisure, on 
the tempting herbage. Every voice was dropped to a mysteri- 
ous whisper, as we emerged from the shadow of the wood; 
and a new scene burst upon our view, of the most wild and 
fanciful description. 

Before us lay an elevated plain, thickly shaded by a grove 
of native poplars, whose tapering trunks, rising to a noble 
height, stood, like graceful colonnades, the frame-work for this 
singular temple of fanatic worship. The light and quivering 
foliage of these beautiful trees was interwoven overhead, form- 
ing a natural canopy or roof of leafy fretwork, through which 
the brilliant sunbeams, only partially admitted, “stole softly 
in,” and (to reverse the poet’s words) “taught the day to 
counterfeit the night.” A circuit of nearly half a mile in cir- 
cumference was enclosed by a slight railing, and within it 
benches were placed, in rows, to accommodate the principal 
actors of the scene. They were filled with persons of every 
age, but chiefly of the lower orders; and the men and women 
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: were seated on opposite sides, and kept rigidly apart. With- 
: out this prescribed circle, stretching to a great distance, and 
still within the precincts of that magnificent wood, innumera- 
ble tents were pitched, dotting the green sward with their 
snowy canvass, and resembling, indeed, a prodigious encamp- 
ment, something like what the imagination may picture of an 
Eastern caravan. So far as the eye could reach, crowds were 
still approaching towards this grand focus from every possible 
avenue and through paths which seemed impassable, and 
breaking on the view like the famed bands of Robin Hood, 
which started from the green shelter of their sylvan haunts 
at the magic blast of their renowned leader’s bugle. 

In front of the area a platform was erected about twenty 
! feet from the ground, covered with boards to exclude the sun, 

and also screened by the branches of two large trees, whose 
trunks formed its support. In this capacious pulpit, fifteen or 
twenty preachers were collected, who alternately harangued 
the assembly with wonderful strength of lungs and untiring 
perseverance, during the week in which the singular convoca- 
tion was held. The Stentorian voice of one of these preach- 
ers sounded in our ears long before we reached the place from 
é whence it proceeded ; it was wafted on the clear air, above: 
: the heads of that vast and incongruous multitude, and they 
seemed moved as with one impulse of devout enthusiasm. 
His voice was uncommonly clear and flexible, and, it seemed 
to us, modulated with extreme art, — now raised to the high- 
est pitch, then softened to a whisper; and through every ca- 
: dence he was answered by his hearers with groans of despair 
or exclamations of rapture. But his language was coarse and 
verbose in the extreme, and the ill-strung or disconnected sen- 
tences, loaded with the most awful denunciations of Scripture, 
were strangely interlarded with familiar remarks and ridiculous 
anecdotes. In short it was complete ranting, alike revolting 
to good taste and genuine piety, but the effect on that infatu- 
ated audience was truly wonderful; and groans, sobs and ex- 
clamations were wrung from every soul in the assembly. 

One must witness such a scene to realize that the human 
mind can be so wrought upon by external impressions, — so: 
prostrated by fanatical and mental terror. I know not whether 
we felt most of pity, or disgust, as we looked on and listened ; 
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the distorted countenances, the frightful groans, the agonized 
convulsions, — was this the voluntary worship of rational and 
intelligent beings, —the grateful homage of children, to the 
beneficent Parent of all? 

Several persons were carried from the field in strong hysterie 
convulsions; others, entirely exhausted by excitement, fell 
down, as dead : one young woman near us, in strong paroxysms 
required three to support her ; her eyes were rolled up fright- 
fully, her hands firmly clenched, and at one moment she would 
utter the most piercing screams of distress, — the next, tri- 
umphantly exclaim, “Glory, glory,” with other ejaculations 
which we could not comprehend. Nor was this exaggerated 
feeling confined to the weaker sex. A stout young man stood 
near us, who seemed striving with all his might to work up 
his feelings to an acceptable pitch of extravagance. His ges- 
tures and attitudes, his puffings and contortions, were too ex- 
quisitely ludicrous to be viewed unmoved ; but apparently his. 
sensibilities were of the obtuse order, and not easily swayed. 
by the preacher’s rhetoric, and the discourse drew to a conclu- 
sion, before his sensations reached the altitude of fanatacism. 

We kept close to the railing which separated the “elect” 
from the “ world’s people,” that we might have a good view 
of what was passing ; and a young lady of our party, who 
had naturally a nervous temperament, and was now much 
fatigued, became so restless and uneasy that she attracted much 
attention from those within the enclosure. The “sisters” 
looked at her and at each other significantly ; and probably 
believing that her heart was touched by the preacher’s words, 
at last invited her to take a seat with them, and she gladly 
accepted the offer. From that moment we were amused to 
see her constantly watched by one of the ministers, a handsome 
young man, to do him justice, though his roguish black eyes 
contradicted the sanctity of his lengthened visage: and he 
probably counted her as an incipient convert, who might soon 
require the aid of his experienced counsel. 

After the first discourse was ended, and the concluding 
prayer, which might literally be styled “a wrestling with the 
Lord,” so peculiarly colloquial and interrogatory was its 
phraseology, the whole assembly burst forth into a psalm of 
praise, which startled the echoes of the ancient woods, and 
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rang triumphantly among the lofty pillars of that wide-spread 
temple of devotion. It was one of those fervent old psalms 
peculiar to the sect, a wild, irregular metre, with correspond- 
ing music, according well with the occasion and the place, 
while the uncommon sweetness of the female voices, and the 
richness of the deeper tones, amply compensated for any de- 
ficiency of scientific skill. The effect of such music, in such 
a place, was indeed wonderful, and it must have thrilled every 
heart, even when no other chord of sympathy was touched. 
It strongly reminded us of the ancient assemblies of the 
Covenanters, who, so often, when congregated in the deep 
forest glens of their native land to enjoy their interdicted 
worship, broke forth in songs of triumph, almost beneath the 
blades of their relentless persecutors. 

We left that singular field of fanaticism more deeply im- 
pressed with the beauty of our own simple and enlightened 
faith, and with the value of our higher Christian privileges. 
But we also believed that the voice of God, which to us was 
inaudible in the “ whirlwind” of passion and excitement, had 
still been discerned by those who in the sincerity of their hearts 
worshipped as circumstances, or education, or the wants of their 
own minds led them to believe was right. And while we 
felt, with increased gratitude, that to us the “still, small 
voice’ of reason and conscience revealed a better way, we 
were not disposed to cavil at the doctrines or the practice 
of others, but rather to commend the zeal of their devotion 
and to imitate, as far as possible, their indomitable perseverance 
and generous self-sacrifice, which has so long identified them 
with the untiring missionaries of humanity. 

Having still some leisure at our disposal before the evening 
boat left for B., we returned to the inn and partook of some 
refreshments ; when we mounted a tall covered wagon, digni- 
fied with the name of carriage, which was to convey us three 
miles, to visit the curious and extensive iron-works lately 
established at K. It was fortunate that we were closely pack- 
ed into this antediluvian machine, otherwise we might have 
received severe contusions, as we were whirled over a road 
which was literally a continuation of stumps, relieved occasion- 
ally by a dreary sand-plain, where the wheels constantly reeled 
from side to side, like the rockers of an old-fashioned cradle. 
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But as we had passed the blissful days of infant ignorance, 
and could discern good from evil, this sort of lullaby was not 
at all composing to our nerves. 

Our route also lay through an immense burning wood, and 
the appearance it presented was truly sublime. Many of the 
tallest trees were enveloped in flames, which ran up their 
trunks with the rapidity of lightning, while the low under- 
brush was a sheet of fire, and dense columns of smoke rolled 
off, in vast waves, lurid with the bright illumination. For 
about half a mile, the sun was entirely obscured ; we experi- 
enced a suffocating sensation, and at times the heat was per- 
fectly oppressive. But these inconveniences were fully com- 
pensated by the pleasure of witnessing such a novel exhibition. 

The neighboring camp meeting had drawn away most of 
the operatives employed in the iron works at K., but the over- 
seer obligingly had the machinery put in motion, to gratify 
our curiosity ; and Dr. ’s intelligent and intelligible ex- 
planations enabled us to comprehend more clearly than my 
simple brains, at least, ever did before, such complex affairs. 
Though not very partial to steam-engines and factories, 
which, to say the least, always destroy the picturesque effect 
of a fine landscape, I could not but look with amazement, 
quite amounting to admiration, on those enormous forges. I 
almost fancied myself transported to the cave of Cyclops, and 
I am sure poor Vulcan would have been saved a world of trou- 
ble had he possessed a moiety of modern invention, and instead 
of hammering out Jupiter’s thunderbolts in the old-fashioned 
way, had employed his wits in constructing a wheel, which 
could have moved the whole machinery without an effort. 

After leaving this place, on our return we rode round by 
the camp ground, to take another look at what was passing 
on there. We arrived during an interval of preaching ; the 
seats were all deserted, and those lately so engrossed by spiri- 
tual things, were now busily engaged in satisfying the wants 
of the body. Each family was collected within its own tent, 
or gathered under the shade -of a friendly tree, or seated in 
covered or open wagons, indulging heartily in the good things 
of this life. Fires were kindled all about, to boil the tea- 
kettles, and tables spread, here and there, for the evening re- 
past, covered with an endless variety of very substantial eatables. 
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The scene, though widely different from that which the 
morning presented, was equally picturesque, and, on the whole, 
our last impression of the camp meeting was not the least 
agreeable. We continued to gaze at it as we retired, till the 
scattered groups and the blazing fires were lost in the dis- 
tance; our rumbling old carriage carried us again safely over 
the stumps, and at last deposited us on the shore of the beau- 
tiful lake, which lay calmly reposing in the soft twilight; 
and at the wharf waited the little ferry-boat, puffing off its 
steam, and ready to receive us. H. V. C. 





FENELON. 


Sweet Fenelon! to whose pure eye were given 
“The brightest glimpses of futurity 

To saints accorded in their mortal hour,” — 

So may I walk with thee, and feel the power 

Of thy devotion, that my soul shall rise 

Even to be one with thine, —one with the true 
Of all past time, — and one with him, whose life 
Shines a bright picture on the world’s dark page, 
That makes our highest deeds show poor and mean :— 
Till, in the life of lofty souls enshrined, 

My soul shall catch a kindred glow, and soar 
Even to the presence of the Infinite ! 

And through life’s path of strange vicissitude, 
Possess itself in trust and sweet content, 

& Calmly reposing in a Father’s arms. 











TRIAL. 


Tae leaf when crushed breathes fragrance on the air; 

°*T is from the bended bow the arrow flies ; 
Without the storm, the clouds no rainbow wear ; 

And beauteous stars gleam forth, amid night’s shadowy skies ;— 
From stricken hearts, prayer’s fragrant breath ascends ; 

The burdened soul speeds heavenward its flight; 
With sorrow’s tears, hope’s rainbow beauty blends; 

And faith’s immortal star shines brightest in death’s night. 

H. W. 
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A YEAR. 


On the morning of the first day in the year, every man, 
pausing for a moment on one of those little eminences which 
rise at equal intervals along the plain of time, beholds, floating 
slowly towards him on the buoyant air, a vast and many- 
colored palace. Over the entrance is written, in letters of light, 
“This is thine.” Reading the inscription, he enters, the door 
closes behind him, and no mortal power can release him from 
his kingly residence for one instant until the year is at an end. 

Within this palace, plane stretches above plane till twelve 
floors are passed ; and the whole is domed over with a concave 
of ethereal blue spanned from side to side by a glorious rain- 
bow athwart whose arch of gorgeous colors shimmer and flit 
the witcheries of beauty. In each of its twelve stories there 
are thirty royal rooms. Every story is strikingly distinguished 
from every other one by innumerable differences. And every 
room, too, is wonderfully various, unlike, and distinct from 
every other, in appearance, in ornaments and in contents. 
From floor to floor, from chamber to chamber, there is no re- 
petition, scarcely similarity. 'The choicest and most costly 
possessions are crowded together, and yet no one can weary 
because everything is forever new. 

In every room of this splendid - palace, fit for the residence 
of the noblest king, fit for the dwelling of a God, for in every 
respect it perfectly adajts and conforms itself and its contents 
to the character of its inhabitant, be he seraph or brute — in 
each one of these rooms every man is obliged to pass twenty- 
four hours of his life. Every chamber is filled with a marvel- 
lous variety of the most beautiful and useful objects. There 
is to be found everything which can in any way minister to 
the enjoyment or to the nobility of the immortal being who 
inhabits it for a day during his journey from the Seen to the 
Unseen. Its walls are hung all arownd with pictures drawn 
with exquisite art and tinted with inimitable hues. On every 
side streams of inimitable music flow from invisible instru- 
ments. There are thrown together, in lavish profusion, the 
most brilliant and indestructible pleasures of every kind. ‘There 
are all the teachers that Nature and Providence and Experience 
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can afford, constantly, and in the most striking and various 
ways, inculcating ever new and still profounder lessons of wis- 
dom, virtue and love. 

Now it is in the power of him who occupies this mysterious 
palace, during the twenty-four hours which he is compelled to 
spend in each room, to learn, and to fix in his own experience, 
every lesson it can teach. He can also appropriate to himself 
every beautiful and valuable thing it contains, and so make 
them his own that they can never be taken from him again. 
Or, on the other hand, he can shut his eyes and ears to the 
glories and beauties that surround him, sink himself in selfish- 
ness and sloth, refuse to heed the significance constantly going 
on before him, murder by waste the heavy-laden hours as they 
fly, and, when Time forcibly carries him from chamber to 
chamber, leave behind him, useless and untouched, the rare 
costliness of privilege and the precious gems of opportunity 
they afforded him for acquiring exhaustless wealth and eternal 
joy. When the former has gone the round of the mansion, he 
is loaded with the inestimable fruits it has yielded him to 
bloom forever through heaven’s happy life. When the latter 
finishes his sojourn, he is as poor and miserable as when he 
entered, only more deeply stained with guilt and more inextri- 
cably entangled with folly and ignorance ; and he has acted 
like a beggar perishing from want, who should stumble upon 
amass of native gold, refuse to touch it, and stagger on and 
starve. 

At eve on the last day of the year every man steps out of his 
palace upon the eminence next farther on from the one on 
which he stood before. If he has been faithful and has made 
himself master of all its contents, as he sees his sometime 
dwelling floating from him, he is satisfied with the present, 
hopeful for the future, and only feels in remembering the days 
that are gone, a kind of mild and pleasant sadness that he shall 
not see again the beautiful abode in which he has been so 
happy, and from which he has derived so much. And then it 
fades slowly away, and finally disappears in music along the 
dim distance of the past. But if he has been neglectful of its 
instruction and its warning, if he has failed to hoard up its 
treasures in his soul, he leaves it with bitter remorse and with 
stinging shame that all those prizes, of such inexpressible worth, 
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are now irrevocably snatched from his fool’s grasp. And then, 
from the palace doors and windows voices of infernal malice 
ring jeeringly and thick hands of mockery beckon; and once 
the setting sun streams its golden glories upon it and it goes 
down in darkness forever. It has gone. He cannot go into 
it again, save in thought pinioned between freezing memory 
and burning remorse. He cannot recall, or live over again, 
one of the misspent hours he madly flung away within it. 

That palace is a year of human life. Its twelve stories are 
months. Every room isaday. No two of these are alike, but 
each one is full of infinite beauty, inexhaustible meaning and 
endless use. Once in a twelve-month these time-palaces come 
and go. Every one has his palace in which to dwell. Each 
is ever fitted to the capabilities of its occupant so that no two 
are just alike, either to the same persons or to different ones. 
It depends upon us whether each successive one shall surpass 
its predecessor in the outward beauty it shows and in the in- 
ward profit it yields, or not. 

This is no exaggeration of the grandeur and the momentous 
contingence of our life. It is but a faint picture, a poor, un- 
worthy picture of the reality. Would that it might arouse us 
from our selfishness, from our moral slumber, to the great 
spiritual realities which demand our loyalty and obedience, 
teaching us that to lose a day is to be “like the base Indian 
who flung away a pearl richer than all his tribe.” Would 
that a revelation might be made to our souls of the sublime 
laws which contain us and all things and are bearing us on to 
our destiny, that we might feel the actual presence of the liv- 
ing God in our midst and tremble before the mighty conse- 
quences which hang on our fidelity to the duties of the passing 
hour. The overwhelming magnificence of God’s truth, the 
beauty and august glory of the soul’s possibilities, are such as 
no eye hath seen nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive, for the most winged imagination 
cannot grapple with them without falling back from the attempt 
with a painful sense of inadequacy. Let us feel this and heed 
it well, that life may become what it ought to be, an indus- 
trious pursuit of the highest ends. It will not make rs sad to 
think that our past days are gone, if we fathom their meaning 
and drain them of their treasures as they pass. If we would 
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rise to our proper dignity and be satisfied, we must be the in- 
telligent overseers of our own lives, comprehending and mas- 
tering whatever affects us. Thus filling each present hour 
with the nobility of conscious and eternal experience, our life 
will be noble enough and long enough. For it is the triviality 
and nothingness of our moments that make the shortness and 
poverty of our years. Only crowd the fleeting minutes with 
spiritual wealth and the slow years will be rich beyond com- 
pare. Resolve we to strive with unwearying patience for true 
and endless aims, and God will surely smile on us and help 
us. Each day will prepare us for the next. And when our 
sand is running low, the thousand meshes which old custom 
weaves to bind us earthward shall be gradually sundered. No 
images of sin and remorse shall look sadly on us through the 
mist of guilty years. But sustained and soothed by an unfal- 
tering trust we shall approach our graves, 


“Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 
BY MRS. S. B. DANA. 


Ar a certain southern village there lived a venerable cler- 
gyman. I call him venerable, not so much because his life 
had extended to any particular number of years, as because 
that life had been spent so well. He had been emphatically 
a man of faith, a man of prayer,a man of work. They called 
him, when they spoke of him, “That man of God.” With 
all his faith, and prayer, and work, he was buoyant and joy- 
ous, and simple as a little child. I do believe the Master would 
have said of him, as he did of the children who were brought 
to him for his blessing, “‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Men did say of him continually, ‘‘ Behold an Israelite indeed, 
in whom there is no guile.” 


“ That life is long which answers life’s great end,” 


and therefore, though he of whom I write had not lived out 
his threescore years and ten, though the frosts of time had 
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scarcely begun to whiten his noble head, though his eye was 
as bright and his step as firm as ever, and he still preserved 
his uncommon physical and mental elasticity, I am right to 
call him venerable. Still, he was nearly sixty-seven years 
of age, and at this age some men are very old. But, though 
our clergyman possessed naturally a feeble constitution, and 
had broken down several years before in the service of one 
of the largest churches in a southern metropolis, he seemed 
very young for one of his years, and we could never think 
of him as old. It was the active, living, thankful spirit within, 
which gave him that immortal youthfulness: and, ere he lost 
it, ere physical old age had triumphed over him, he was trans- 
lated to that healthful atmosphere where no decay can ever 
enter. 

He was at the head of a small, though happy family. Seven, 
out of his nine children, had gone to Heaven before him. Of 
these, some died in infancy, and some after having reached 
maturity. And now, with his valued wife, and widowed 
daughter, —the other daughter being married, and elsewhere 
settled —he had retired to the peaceful village in which he 
died, to spend the remnant of his days. Here they had been 
living about two years. It seemed to all observers that the 
good man bid fair still to live a long and useful life, and he 
had already succeeded in gaining the hearts of all—old and 
young, rich and poor, bond and free. Though not settled as a 
pastor, he preached almost every Sabbath, and men hung upon 
his lips with an interest quite unusual. 

Summer had come, and the daughter’s health grew feeble. 
Her doting parents watched her with anxiety ; there were but 
three of the family who could be together, and it was hard to 
think of losing one of them. Something must be done —she 
must have a change of climate. Accordingly, after much per- 
suasion, and with decided reluctance, she bade her parents 
farewell, and started for a northern city. How little did she 
dream what was to befal her before she should again reach 
her home ! 

Two months passed away, and now October had arrived. 
Oh joy! they would soon be reunited ! 

“Come, mom Tenah,” said Mrs. to the old woman 
who attended to the garden, “ your young mistress will soon 
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be at home, and what do you think she will say if you do n’t 
have those beds all ready for her?” 

- “Young Missis comin? Ki! Bless de Farrer! he shall 
hab ebery bit he bed ready. When you yerry from um, Missis ?” 

“ Just got a letter from the office, mom Tenah,” was the re- 
ply, “and she will be here by the last of the month.” 

“ Bless de Lord!” exclaimed old Tenah, “ I glad for true! ” 

“ Well now,” said Mrs. ——, “don’t let your young missis 
be disappointed about her garden ; now mind, mom Tenah.” 

“Don’t you fret, ole Missis,” said Tenah, “he shant be 

’spine’ted.”’ 
It was Sunday morning, and Dr. had been invited 
to preach in the Methodist church. There was an unusually 
large congregation. His text was, “ Run, speak to that young 
man.”’ Seven young men of the village were that week to 
leave home for the purpose of entering college, and the sermon 
was preached mainly for them. In itself, the occasion was an 
unusually interesting one, and there was an adaptation of the 
services to the circumstances of the audience which produced 
an immense effect. But it was remarked by all that the good 
old Doctor seemed feeble, and that his deep-toned voice per- 
ceptibly trembled. He coughed, too, considerably ; but as the 
influenza was generally prevailing, people, when they shook 
hands with him at the church door, told him he was only in 
the fashion. 

When Monday came, his cold was worse, and he consented 
to have a physician. Dr. E. loved the good old minister as if 
he had been his own father ; indeed, he had been often heard 
to say he was the only father he ever knew, his own having 
died in his infancy. It was a very severe cold, the Dr. said ; 
in fact, it was the influenza itself; but it would undoubtedly 
yield to energetic and judicious treatment. And so they went 
to work. Ina day or two the wife was also taken sick, and 
was obliged to give up, and go to bed. Hers was a violent 
attack of neuralgic headache, to which she had long been 
subject. 

“Now here ’s a pretty sight,” said the physician when he 
came on Friday evening, and saw them both in bed together ; 
“ could n’t one wait till the other got well?” 

“My wife is proving herself an apt scholar, Doctor,’ said 
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the clergyman; ‘she has been scolding me all this time for 
grunting, and I think she rather outgrunts me.” 

‘“‘ Never mind,” replied the Dr., “I ’ll give you both an ano- 
dyne, ‘‘and you ’ll soon grunt yourselves to sleep.” 

“ Dat you, massa,” said old Tenah, who was standing at the 
foot of the bed, “gib um de nandine, and mek um go sleep, 
Dat de bes’ ting for um.” So the “nandine”’ was given, and 
the Dr. took his leave. 

Dr. — had been reading several hydropathic works, and it 
was not strange that, under the influence of the opiate which 
had been given, and not completely master of himself, he arose 
before daylight, and, after sponging his head and shoulders, 
drank several tumblers of cold water. Alas! this proceeding 
probably sent the cold touch of death to the very seat of vital- 
ity. On Saturday morning the Dr. found him in a strong 
chill, which appeared, however, soon to yield to vigorous 
remedies, and he sank into what seemed a comfortable, though 
somewhat heavy sleep. This continued pretty much all day, 
Mrs. also sleeping soundly from the effect of her anodyne. 
But towards evening the physician began to look unusually 
anxious, often feeling the pulse of the sleeping man, and occa~ 
sionally rousing him to take something. At length, turning 
as pale as death, he said to a grandson of the sick man, who 
stood beside him, “I’m afraid he is sinking.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the thunderstruck young man, “ you 
do n’t mearf to say he’s dying !”’ 

“JT am afraid so,” was the reply. 

The news flew through the village like wildfire, and in an 
incredibly short space of time the house was crowded. Con- 
sternation and dismay sat upon every countenance, and strong 
men, who were not often seen to weep, buried their faces in 
their handkerchiefs, while tears rained down their cheeks. 
Oh, the wonderful power of goodness! As for old Tenah, 
she went up and down the house, wringing her hands, and 
moaning as if her heart was breaking. 

“ You must not let him die, Dr.,” said one and another, 
“we cannot spare him.” 

“Tt is too late,” said the Dr. with a groan. 

And it was too late. The good man gradually breathed 
away his life, sinking gently into’ the arms of death, like an 
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infant sleeping in its mother’s arms. Those who had flocked 
from all quarters to hear his dying testimony, heard not one 
word from those pale lips, but what of that? Was it not bet- 
ter that he should be translated into Heaven without the con- 
sciousness of dying — without the final, mortal struggle — 
without the pain of parting — without one groan, one dying 
sigh? Was it not better to fall asleep in Jesus? 


“Nor bear a single pang at parting, 

Nor see the tear of sorrow starting, 

Nor hear the quiv’ring lips that bless’d him, 
Nor feel the hands of love that press’d him, 
Nor the frame, with mortal terror shaking, 
Nor the heart, where love’s soft bands were breaking — 
All bliss, without a pang to cloud it, 

All joy, without a pain to shroud it, 

Not slain, but caught up, as it were, 

To meet the Saviour in the air! 

Oh how bright 

Were the realms of light 

Bursting at once upon his sight! 

Even so, 

°T is best to go, 

Those parting hours, how sad and slow!” 


And thus he fell asleep. The only change that those who 
crowded around him could perceive, was, that a heavenly smile 
illumined his features as the spirit left its mortal habitation. 

Mrs. had been persuaded to remove into another room 
only a few hours before. This was effected while she was in 
a state of partial unconsciousness. The physician undertook 
to make her acquainted with what had taken place, but she 
was either stunned by the shock, or too much under the influ- 
ence of her anodyne to understand what he told her. Oh! 
that village was a solemn place on that memorable Saturday 
evening, and in that house there was a solemn scene. 

Poor old Tenah’s grief, though boisterous, was deep and 
unaffected : “Oh God! my massa gone! my massa gone!” 
she constantly exclaimed, “who guine to talk to me ’bout 
Jesus, and gib me ’bacca? Oh! my massa gone! my massa 
gone !” 

Sunday was likewise a day long to be remembered. The 
house was crowded from morning till night, and many insisted 


upon staying all night. The people could not be kept away. 
VOL. V. 11 
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It was most affecting to see the negroes. They came in 
groups, and stood around the smiling corpse, ever and anon 
sending forth their earnest ejaculations, brushing away their 
flowing tears, and giving vent to deep, spasmodic sighs. They 
had lost a friend indeed, and they knew and felt it. 

On Monday came the funeral service, for by this time the 
members of the family who were within the reach of expresses 
had arrived. It seemed strange where so many people came 
from. Men of business closed their stores, mechanics left their 
work, and all came to render the last tribute to departed excel- 
lence. ‘There was one poor, degraded man who seldom ven- 
tured into such company as he found beneath that roof; yes, 
even he, the drunkard of the village, par excellence, was there ; 
he was one of the crowd which filled the piazza, and he wept 
like a very child. “Oh,” said he, to one who stood near 
him, “I have lost almost the only friend I had in the world.” 
Then taking from his bosom a soiled and tattered letter, he 
said, ‘“‘Strange as it may seem, the dear old Dr. wrote this 
letter to me; yes, to me; I'll treasure it as long as I live.” 
He had been once a man of standing and education. 

The corpse was to be conveyed to the railroad, to be taken 
to the city for interment in the family burying ground attached 
to the church of which he had for so many years been pastor. 
The gentlemen expressed an earnest wish to carry the precious 
remains with their own hands to the railroad, though it was at 
some distance, but the hearse stood ready at the gate, and this 
kind wish was overruled. The solemn procession moved 
slowly along through the main street of the village, and waited 
at the depot for the arrival of the cars. Few who were privi- 
leged to be there will ever forget the solemn hour. Among all 
that living breathing crowd, made up of men and boys, of 
masters and servants, not one loud word was spoken. A holy 
spell seemed to have fallen upon the people. The melancholy 
autumn wind sighed and moaned through the sturdy forest 
trees, making most appropriate and dirge-like music, while at 
intervals a smothered groan or sigh came bursting forth from 
some overcharged bosom. And yet all felt that the victor 
had been crowned, the good and faithful servant rewarded ; 
and that the weary was at rest. It was not for him they 
groaned and sighed. Alas! jit was for themselves and for their 
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children ; it was because they had lost a treasure—a true 
friend ; for they almost forgot, in the extremity of their grief, 
that a good man does not die, essentially, when he leaves this 
world. 

Let us now go back a little, and tell how the news of his 
death was received in the city, and especially in the church 
where he had ministered so long. The news arrived on Sun- 
day, the day after his death. It was totally unexpected, and 
produced a great sensation. But when the event was announ- 
ced from the very pulpit from whence, for three and twenty 
years, he had dispensed the word of life, an electric shock 
seemed to agitate the entire congregation. In an instant all 
heads were bowed, and many a stifled sob broke the awful 
stillness of ‘the place. In the gallery appropriated to the ne- 
groes, it seemed as if a mower’s scythe had felled the people 
to the ground, for he whose death they mourned was emphati- 
cally the negroes’ friend. 

Then came the funeral services after the corpse reached the 
city. Twenty-one clergymen —and the city was not a large 
one —met at the house of the deceased clergyman’s daughter, 
and went with the great procession to the grave. Arrived 
there, they found so dense a throng of negroes crowding round 
the open grave, that it was difficult to effect a passage even for 
the mourners. The simple creatures, unaccustomed to restrain 
their feelings, moaned and sobbed as if their hearts were 
breaking, and when the coffin was lowered into the grave, they 
pressed convulsively round, and leaned over it, as if to catch 
the last glimpse of what was now to be hidden from their 
sight forever. 

But another funeral followed soon. The good minister’s 
widow soon joined him in his glorious abode, passing away 
from earth precisely as he did. In just another week, that is, 
on the succeeding Saturday, gently and peacefully she too 
fell asleep. This was as it should be, and every one recog- . 
nized the kindness of the dispensation. Even they whose 
hearts were almost crushed by the double bereavement, were 
filled with gratitude to God for the mercy he had mingled in 
the cup of sorrow. They had lived so long together that a 
separation would have been most agonizing, and the Infinite 
Father called them both at once from earth to heaven. And 











TO MY MOTHER, 











Lawrence, January 10. 





while the survivors mourn the loss of a father and mother in 
Israel, their sorrow is mingled with gratitude and hope. 

Who that has perused the foregoing sketch, which is strict- 
ly true, will not be ready to exclaim, “ Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 





TO MY MOTHER. 


My mother, I could envy thee 
Those fading eyes ; 

What, though their lustre, day by day,} 
Like deep’ning twilight, steals away ? 
Lo, gifted with undying light, 
Soon on their wondering orbs shall rise 
The azure of celestial skies ; 

The mysteries of Eternity. 


That aged, bent and trembling form, 
It yields at last! 
Cast early on tempestuous seas, 
How nobly hath it braved the storm! 
But mother dear, ere long shalt thou 
Behold those blooming valleys where 
Storms cannot rend the tranquil air ; 
And clad in wisdom, love and truth, 
The raiment of immortal youth, 
Thy soul shalt rest in peace. 


Those feet, those weary, weary feet; 
They falter now! 

But like the Patriarch’s they stand 

On thy fair verge, oh promised land! 

Where, soon, with heavenly sandals shod, 

Full in the presence of thy God, 

While angel voices hail and bless, 

To blissful measures, they shall press 
The morning hills of Paradise. 


Those snowy locks, I would not change 
Their reverend hue! 

E’en for those far-famed curls of gold, 

That decked the Eastern queen of old; 

For oh, each silvery thread foretells 

How soon that honored head shall rest 

In glory on thy Saviour’s breast, 
Crowned with eternal life! 


- D. H. 
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THE RELIGIOUS AND THE SOCIAL LIFE; 
OR, ABRAHAM BEFORE THE SONS OF HETH. 


A SERMON, BY REV. FRANCIS PARKMAN, D. D. 


Genesis xxiii. 2—7. And Sarah died: and Abraham stood up from before 
his dead, and spake unto the sons of Heth, saying, I am a stranger and a 
sojourner with you: give me a possession of a burying-place with you, that 
I may bury my dead out of my sight. 

And the children of Heth answered Abraham, saying unto him, Hear us, my 
lord ; thou art a mighty prince among us; in the choice of our sepulchres 
bury thy dead. None of us shall withhold from thee his sepulchre, but that 
thou mayest bury thy dead. 

And Abraham stood up, and bowed himself to the people of the land, even to 
the children of Heth. 


Tere are few incidents recorded of the life of Abraham, 
in which his domestic and social character is presented in a 
more graceful or instructive light than in the record just read. 
In every part of his history, and wherever we meet him he 
appears worthy of our veneration and esteem. We see him 
forsaking his country, and his kindred, and his father’s 
house at the call of God ; resigning possessions and friendships 
that had become dear to his heart, and going forth a pilgrim 
to unknown lands. We see him maintaining his calmness, his 
kindness, his meek and gentle dignity, amidst perplexities well 
suited to try, as they too often prevail to subdue, the spirits 
even of good men. We mark the magnanimity and generosity 
of his deportment ; his willingness to suffer wrong and to give 
place to inferiors rather than incur any sacrifice of domestic 
peace. ‘Let there be no strife, I pray you, between me and 
thee ; for we are brethren. If thou wilt take the left hand, 
then I will go to the right ; or if thou wilt depart to the right 
hand, then I will go to the left,” was the language of his 
accommodating spirit to a brother’s son, towards whom superior 
age and patriarchal authority might fully have justified the 
language of command. We see him at the word of God re- 
signing his only son, the son of promise and of prayer, in 
whom were centred his most sacred hopes. And however we 
may interpret the nature of the demanded sacrifice, his exam- 
ple of submission, instant and unreserved submission to the 
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sovereign Disposer remains the same. We see the power of 
that faith which strengthened him “to hope even against 
hope ” and to maintain an unshaken trust amidst all discour- 
agements. 'This was the essential element of his character. 
This gave strength and consistency to all his other virtues. 
This was imputed to him for righteousness, and obtained for 
him the title of the father of the faithful and the friend of God. 

But, as has been remarked by a wise expounder of my text, 
“That which chiefly renders the history of this patriarch in- 
structive, is the exhibition it presents of private life, and the 
lessons of wisdom it furnishes under the most common circum- 
stances and temptations of our being.’”’ Examples of greatness, 
moral and intellectual, shining from exalted stations, are cer- 
tainly not without use. But the application of such is of ne- 
cessity limited. Opportunities for heroic virtues or splendid 
deeds seldom occur, and these only toa few. But within the 
domestic and social scene to be uniformly kind, just, and gene- 
rous; to be courteous and pitiful ; to forbear and to forgive; 
to sacrifice personal tastes and convenience : to show piety at 
home and the meekness as well as the authority of wisdom ; 
to be humble, pure, and disinterested —this, much as it in- 
cludes, is within the power of all. Occasions for them con- 
tinually arise. And when we see men in like conditions and 
like passions with ourselves, exemplifying these graces, unit- 
ing as did Abraham entire devotion to God with an hearty 
love to man, we see at once the sources and the influences 
of their virtues, and may be quickened to make them our own. 

With this view, I invite you to consider the incidents in the 
life of Abraham, as they are exhibited in the history connected 
with the text; presenting, as they do, an attractive picture 
of the simplicity of patriarchal times ; and supplying even in its 
incidental or subordinate circumstances some useful instruction. 

1. We must first advert to the domestic event, which was 
the foundation of the whole transaction, the death of Sarah. 
The wife of his youth, the mother of his only son Isaac, whom 
he loved, is taken from him; and the ties which affection and 
advancing years and covenanted grace had strengthened and 
sanctified are broken. Death has destroyed the body; and 
an object once so dear to the heart of faithful Abraham must 
be removed to the narrow house that awaits us all. May it 
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please God, that when a like appointment shall be decreed to 
us; and these bodies of our humiliation shall be dissolved, 
and even the friends that loved us must hasten to commit 
them to the dust; when we must say to corruption, “ Thou 
art my father,” and to the worm, “ Thou art my mother and 
my sister,” ——may it please God, that it shall be found con- 
cerning us, that we have cherished in our lives graces that 
cannot die ; that we have laid up in store a good foundation, 
an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled. In the mean time, 
it may rebuke the vanity of personal distinction, beauty and 
grace, to remember how soon and totally it shall perish. ‘As 
a flower of the field, so it flourisheth. The grace of the fashion 
thereof perisheth.” The once beautiful wife of Abraham, the 
object of a fond admiration even to strangers, dies: and the 
word of Abraham himself is, “‘ Bury my dead out of my sight.’’ 

2. And it was for this purpose, that after the customary 
solemnities of mourning were past, the venerable patriarch 
stood up before the children, or as it might be rendered, 
the governors of the people, amongst whom he was dwelling, 
and asked permission to purchase a burying-place for his dead, 
in other words to become a proprietor of a small portion of their 
land. And here, at the commencement of his address, remark, 
I pray you, the delicacy, and even modesty of his mind. 
Though he had been among them many years, he claimed no 
right as a native citizen. He seems not to have imagined for 
a moment, that his long residence conveyed any such rights. 
“J am a sojourner with you ” ; and must rest upon your cour- 
tesy. A very different course, we cannot fail to observe in 
passing, from that of multitudes in these latter days, whom the 
sojourn of a few short weeks, aided by the questionable policy 
of the laws, shall be sufficient to invest with the highest privi- 
leges of citizens, even to the choosing of the rulers of the land, 
strangers who have scarcely found a dwelling on the soil, can 
pronounce scarcely a syllable of the language of the people, or 
comprehend either the nature or the conditions of our free 
institutions. “I am a stranger,” said Abraham, as he bowed 
himself before the elders: and therefore thought it becoming 
to solicit as a favor what as a citizen would have been his right. 
3. We observe, that he desired to purchase a portion of the 
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land, even of that very land of Canaan, for such it proved, 
which had been promised of Heaven to him and to his family 
forever. The fulfilment of this promise, he knew, was re- 
served for a time to come; and that for the present the only 
legitimate possession could be obtained by purchase or by gift. 
He respected the rights of property and the privileges of free- 
men. He would not avail himself of any authority, which his 
character, his wealth, or his well known commission from 
Heaven might be thought to convey. He would not plead, 
that he was a prince, and mighty, and must have the land. 
He could not imitate the rapacity and cruelty of that wicked 
monarch of Israel, who forcibly took possession of the vineyard 
of Naboth because it adjoined his own and he wanted it. 
Abraham neither sought or desired any thing else than a fair 
and honorable purchase. 

4. Forwe observe, yet further, he was unwilling to accept 
a burying-place as a gift at the hands of strangers. The 
peculiarity and sacredness of the purpose for which he needed 
the land, allowed him to be satisfied with nothing else than a 
full, independent possession therein. He was not ignorant of 
the embarrassments which gifts involve. It comported with 
the wisdom and the dignity of his character to stand free from 
all such perplexities. “I have lifted up my hand unto the 
Lord, the most high God, the possessor of heaven and earth,” 
said he in like wisdom on another occasion to the king of So- 
dom, “ that I will not accept from thee any thing that is thine, 
lest thou shouldest say, ‘I have made Abraham rich.’ ” 
Therefore it was here also, that courteously waving all prof- 
fers of a gift, he stood up before the people, and said, “If it 
be your mind, that I should bury my dead out of my sight, 
hear me, and entreat for me to Ephron, the son of Zohar; that 
he may give me the cave of Machpelah, which he hath, which 
is in the end of his field ; for as much money as it is worth, 
he shall give it me for the possession of a burying place 
among you.” 

And here let us not overlook another trait in the character of 
the patriarch. He would not himself apply to the owner of the 
land. He was unwilling to make in person a request, which 
Ephron might not be disposed to grant, but which from de- 
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ference to the applicant, he might also be unwilling to refuse. 
Abraham, therefore, solicits the good offices in the matter 
of the rulers of Heth, partly that through their favoring influ- 
ence he might obtain his desire, but partly also, that the owner 
might have opportunity of conferring with friends of his own 
choosing, and might through them without offence decline, if 
he saw fit, the request. Was it not in a like humility, 
though with far higher reason, (for a greater than Abraham 
was there,) that the Roman centurion, when he sought the 
healing power of Jesus, said, “I am not worthy that thou 
shouldest enter under my roof. Neither thought I myself wor- 
thy to come unto thee, but speak in a word, and my servant 
shall be healed.” And the testimony which the Master utter- 
ed was, “I have not found such faith, no, not in Israel.” 

I need dwell no longer on the incidents of a history, related 
by the sacred historian with a beautiful simplicity; and 
have only to remark, that a transaction thus wisely and cour- 
teously commenced, was with like wisdom and integrity com- 
pleted. After a few more words of compliment from the 
owner of the field, which whether designed as a renewed 
proffer of the land asa gift, or as an intimation, not wholly out 
of use with sellers of these latter days, of the exceedingly 
moderate price at which he held the land—an intimation, 
however, which seems to have made no impression on the 
mind of Abraham or diverted him for a moment from his pur- 
pose of conducting the whole as a regular contract —he weigh- 
ed out to Ephron on the spot the silver that had been named 
in the audience of the sons of Heth, even four hundred shekels, 
current money with the merchants, and then, says the record, 
“the field of Ephron, which was in Machpelah, and the cave 
which was therein, and all the trees that were in the field and 
in all the borders that were round about, were made sure unto 
Abraham for a possession in the presence of the rulers of Heth 
before all that went in at the gate of the city. And after this, 
did Abraham bury Sarah, his wife; and the field and the 
cave that were therein were made sure unto Abraham for a 
possession of a burying-place.”’ 

Thus was conducted the first pecuniary transaction of which 
the history of the world, sacred or profane, affords an in- 
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stance.* And, as it has priority in time, so also in the high 
and generous spirit, in, which it was begun, continued and 
completed. It furnishes an example worthy to be imitated by 
all classes and conditions of men, in this and all coming times. 
Would to God, my brethren, that the fairness, the integrity 
and the courtesy, the wisdom also and prudence pervading this 
transaction were always maintained in the commerce of man- 
kind: that they were at once the conditions and characteristics 
of human trade. This is the first reflection I deduce from the 
history of the text. The conduct of Abraham and of the sons 
of Heth sets in mournful contrast the principles and the prac- 
tices which too often obtain in a commercial and enterprising 
and gain-loving world. Not that I would join in any vague 
and indiscriminate censures, sometimes uttered with more fer- 
vor than truth, against whole classes of men. Not that I can 
believe that the spirit of commerce is itself unfriendly to in- 
tegrity, or to morality in its highest obligations. I am happy 
in the conviction, that in the uprightness with which wealth is 
often obtained, in the liberality and munificence with which we 
see it not seldom bestowed, our merchants are as princes and 
with the honorable of the earth. But amidst much that is noble 
and of good report, how much remains to be lamented, con- 
demned, and reformed! How intense is the love of gain! and 
what costly sacrifices of honor and peace to obtain it! What 
eagerness to grasp at doubtful advantages, and as if gain were 
godliness, the one thing needful, to make merchandise of the 
ignorance or the weakness of a brother! “It is naught, it is 
naught, saith the buyer, but when he hath gone his way, then 
he boasteth.” Let it be confessed, that there are sins among 
us, many and deplorable, against the great law of righteous- 
ness. Let no man forget, when he is tempted to covetousness, 
which the word of God denounces as idolatry, that he who 
hasteneth to be rich shall not be innocent ; that of an inherit- 
ance gotten unrighteously, the end shall not be blest ; that the 


* We find the above cited by Blackstone in his Commentaries as the earliest 
money transaction in the world’s history. Before this period, and even long 
after, wealth was chiefly estimated by the number and quality of cattle; and 
cattle were the principal instruments of commerce. Thus, “the substance,” 
or the wealth of Job is represented as consisting of seven thousand sheep, 
three thousand camels, and five hundred yoke of oxen. 
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little that a righteous man hath is better than the riches of 
many wicked ; that of the curses denounced by heaven against 
all sin, some of the most fearful are against the oppressor of the 
poor and the robber of the fatherless; that when it is pre- 
dicted by the prophets that the earth shall be made waste and 
its inhabitants scattered, it is because the people have trans- 
gressed the law of righteousness and broken the everlasting 
covenant ; and therefore it is added, it shall be as with the 
buyer so with the seller, as with the lender so with the borrow- 
er, as with the taker of usury so with the giver. On the other 
hand, let it be remembered, that when prosperity and glory 
are predicted for a people, it is when “her merchandise is 
holiness unto the Lord.” 

2. We observe, in the second place, the just respect which 
Abraham entertained for the rights of property, exhibited, 
first, in his scrupulous regard for the claims of his neighbors, 
desiring nothing that was their own without their free consent, 
and the payment of an equivalent ; and, then, in his prudence 
in making sure to himself and to his family by all proper 
methods the purchased burying-place. Abraham well under- 
stood the relations of human society and the great principles 
at once of freedom and restraint, of liberty and order, by which 
alone it can be sustained. He knew that with the very exist- 
ence of human society are inseparably connected diversities of 
human condition. He knew that by the ordinance of heaven 
the rich and the poor, the employer and employed meet to- 
gether amidst mutual interests, obligations, and benefits, under 
one Lord and Maker of them all. He knew the dangers and 
temptations of civil society ; that he, who owns, must be pro- 
tected in his possessions from him, who owning not, would 
take. He saw how much of security, harmony, and reciprocal 
benefit comes from the various conditions, in which God has 
set us ; how commanding are the motives to parents to provide 
by their industry and integrity an inheritance for their children, 
when they themselves are gone. He saw, that it is the pre- 
rogative of human law, a part of its glory and majesty, to 
protect the weak, to punish the evil-doer, and to maintain the 
rights of all. And therefore we may conceive with what dis- 
approbation and contempt — though to the serene and gentle 
spirit of Abraham contempt perhaps were scarcely possible — 
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he would have regarded the vagaries of modern pretended 
reform. 

3. We perceive, in the last place, how attractive and beau- 
tiful, how entirely compatible also and consistent are the 
highest attainments of the religious character with the highest 
graces of the social. And it is in this view that the example 
of Abraham shines with peculiar lustre. He was a true wor- 
shipper of God. He was called the friend of God. He prayed 
to him daily. He communed with him habitually ; and God 
himself, in a gracious condescension to human modes of appre- 
hension, is represented as admitting him to his councils. “ Shall 
I hide from Abraham the thing that I will do? For I know 
him, that he will command his children and his household 
after him to keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judg- 
ment.” And distinguished as he was by the favor of Heaven, 
with what exactness and fidelity, with what uprightness, kind- 
ness and charity did he fulfil the obligations of the social life ! 
There was an harmony and proportion in his character alto- 
gether worthy of our admiration. Religion was united to 
all social virtue. Abraham thought not that he could be 
just to God, and yet unjust to men. He maintained a sacred 
regard for the rights of all. He could appeal as did the 
venerable seer of Israel, when in his old age he said to the people, 
“T have walked before you from my childhood unto this day. 
Behold here I am : witness against me before the Lord. Whose 
ox have I taken? whose ass have I taken? and whom have I 
defrauded ?”? Abraham rendered to all their due: tribute to 
whom tribute; honor to whom honor. And as I see the 
princely form of the venerable patriarch, as he arose and bowed 
himself before the rulers of Heth, while he sought a favor at 
their hands, methinks I see also the grace that dwelt within 
him. I see a beautiful indication of the love of Christ Jesus, 
whose day father Abraham saw and was glad, and whose spirit 
was shadowed forth in his life. 

Nor was the courtesy so beautifully exhibited by the patri- 
arch a mere outward expression, or exterior grace. It dwelt 
within. It was a sentiment of the heart disposing to love un- 
feigned, and suggesting at once the most dignified and attrac- 
tive demeanor. Well might it be in these days of boasted 
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refinement, if they of this generation would take example from 
patriarchal times, and instead of slighting or reviling one ano- 
ther, instead of seeking what is not their own and to their 
neighbor’s hurt, they would learn to “consider one another,” 
each other’s wants, infirmities, temptations, and study to be 
kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God in Jesus Christ hath forgiven us. 

Brethren, let us imitate faithful Abraham, the hero-patriarch 
of the Old Testament, the humble worshipper of his God, and 
a prince among men. We cannot with him be numbered with 
the princes or nobles of the earth. But we can all of us, the 
very humblest, number ourselves with the friends of God, 
with those whom the Father seeketh to worship him. But 
above all, let us learn of Christ Jesus, the noblest pattern of 
piety and charity that ever lived ; who was the heir of all 
things, “‘ had worlds at his disposal, angels for his servants, 
and the bosom of the Father for his abode, yet who became 
poor that we might be rich.”’ 

In the faith of his gospel may we live ; in the hopes of his 
gospel may we die. Through the abounding grace of his 
God and our God may we be saved: and finally be counted 
worthy to sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in 
the kingdom which Christ Jesus has revealed. 





MEMORIAL OF REV. JASON WHITMAN. 


BY REV. A. B. MUZZEY. 


Tue recent departure of a prominent contributor to this 
journal, and one who by his character and services filled a 
large place in our community, calls us to record, imperfectly 
though it must be, our sense of his labors and merits. The 
life of Mr. Whitman was not long, as most men estimate this 
life. He was born April 30, 1799, and departed therefore in 
the forty-ninth year of his age. In his early days his health 
was feeble, and it continued so until a few years before his 
death. On this account it was thought he could not devote 
himself to study, and he did not enter college until twenty-two 
years of age. After completing his studies at Cambridge, 
August, 1825, he spent some years in an academy at Billerica. 
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From. that place he returned to Cambridge and spent the usual 
term in the Theological School. He was soon after this set- 
tled in the ministry at Saco, Maine, where he remained between 
three and four years, until invited to the office of Secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, which place he occu- 
pied for one year. In 1835 he was installed over the Second 
Unitarian Society in Portland, Maine ; he continued there un- 
til 1845. Those ten years constituted perhaps the most im- 
portant period of his life. They were filled up with devoted- 
ness to his people and to the interests of the town where he 
resided. ‘The deep impression he left there was manifested 
by the kindness shown to him in his last sickness by his nu- 
merous friends in Portland. As if to set the seal to his minis- 
try in that place, Providence called him to close there his 
mortal existence. Whatever might have been the feelings of 
any sect or individual towards him while in health, it is be- 
lieved that when the hand of disease and death was laid upon 
him, all would have rejoiced to minister at his sick bed. The 
expression of sympathy was universal; every one, when he 
had breathed his last, seemed touched by the event, and it 
must have been the secret prayer of many a heart, “ Let my 
last end be like his.”’ 

Mr. Whitman was installed as Pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Society in Lexington, July 30, 1845, and continued 
there until his death, which took place January 25, 1848. 
When we see a life of such excellence brought to a close in its 
meridian, we feel the full value of many qualities we had 
hitherto failed to appreciate. Now that our friend is gone from 
us, we find we need not be generous to his memory; simple 
justice requires us to think and speak of him as a devout and 
self-denying Christian, as an earnest and effective preacher, 
and a devoted pastor. We already miss on many occasions 
his suggestive mind and his wise and ingenuous counsels, and 
we shall more and more regret that a good man has fallen and 
a strong arm is taken from our side. He led a life of no 
ordinary vicissitudes and of numerous trials ; to say that he 
never felt or spoke of them would be untrue. His sensibility 
was too great for this; but the starting tear was sure to be 
followed by an expression of trust in his God and Father. In 
the hope of inciting others to his zeal in duty and his sub- 
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mission under crosses and trials, I have ventured, at the sugges- 
ion of a few friends, to give to the public the following 
address made at his funeral, though prepared at short notice 
and inadequate in its terms. 

“ The melancholy occasion that has brought us together, my 
friends, is more eloquent in its silence than any words we can ut- 
ter. Our brother being dead yet speaketh ; called away from this 
earthly scene, he is bending, we may believe, from his home 
in the heavens, and ministering to our spirits. 'There would 
need no uttered language, could we but hear the voice that 
breaks to us from above. 

His life has been suddenly terminated and his remains are 
before us to teach us — oh, how affectingly — that in the midst 
of life we are in death. That heart is stilled which but just 
now beat so warmly in the cause of God and humanity ; the 
fond hopes he had cherished of addressing you once more 
from this desk, are blighted, and you are called by the event 
to sustain an irreparable loss. 

But amid the gloom that has gathered round this spot, and 
surrounded as his dear relatives are by the shades of sorrow, 
we cannot fail to hear him whom we mourn saying to us, 
“Let not your hearts be troubled ; believe in God, look unto 
Jesus, and you will find light and peace.” 

Our brother occupied a position in this place and in the 
community at large too prominent to allow this occasion to 
pass without a brief notice of his qualities as a Christian and 
as a public servant of God. 

In the private relations of life he was marked by his truth- 
fulnéss and sincerity ; he had a crystal transparency in motive, 
speech and action. ‘This rendered him a generous and faithful 
friend, manly and frank in the utterance of his opinions ; and 
if he ever wounded for a moment by his fidelity, “ he wound- 
ed but to heal.” No one could become thoroughly acquainted 
with his purposes and feelings without deep respect for him 
and confidence in his character. The law of kindness was 
ever in his heart and on his lips. 'Those who enjoyed his in- 
timacy feel that his place in their esteem and affection cannot 
easily be supplied. You will testify, my friends, that the spirit 
I have described accompanied your Pastor as he moved among 
you in thedischarge of his daily duties. He was free in 
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he would have regarded the vagaries of modern pretended 
reform. 

3. We perceive, in the last place, how attractive and beau- 
tiful, how entirely compatible also and consistent are the 
highest attainments of the religious character with the highest 
graces of the social. And it is in this view that the example 
of Abraham shines with peculiar lustre. He was a true wor- 
shipper of God. He was called the friend of God. He prayed 
to him daily. He communed with him habitually ; and God 
himself, in a gracious condescension to human modes of appre- 
hension, is represented as admitting him to his councils. “ Shall 
I hide from Abraham the thing that I will do? For I know 
him, that he will command his children and his household 
after him to keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judg- 
ment.” And distinguished as he was by the favor of Heaven, 
with what exactness and fidelity, with what uprightness, kind- 
ness and charity did he fulfil the obligations of the social life ! 
There was an harmony and proportion in his character alto- 
gether worthy of our admiration. Religion was united to 
all social virtue. Abraham thought not that he could be 
just to God, and yet unjust to men. He maintained a sacred 
regard for the rights of all. He could appeal as did the 
venerable seer of Israel, when in his old age he said to the people, 
“J have walked before you from my childhood unto this day. 
Behold here I am : witness against me before the Lord. Whose 
ox have I taken? whose ass have I taken? and whom have I 
defrauded?” Abraham rendered to all their due: tribute to 
whom tribute; honor to whom honor. And as I see the 
princely form of the venerable patriarch, as he arose and bowed 
himself before the rulers of Heth, while he sought a favor at 
their hands, methinks I see also the grace that dwelt within 
him. I see a beautiful indication of the love of Christ Jesus, 
whose day father Abraham saw and was glad, and whose spirit 
was shadowed forth in his life. 

Nor was the courtesy so beautifully exhibited by the patri- 
arch a mere outward expression, or exterior grace. It dwelt 
within. It was a sentiment of the heart disposing to love un- 
feigned, and suggesting at once the most dignified and attrac- 
tive demeanor. Well might it be in these days of boasted 
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refinement, if they of this generation would take example from 
patriarchal times, and instead of slighting or reviling one ano- 
ther, instead of seeking what is not their own and to their 
neighbor’s hurt, they would learn to “consider one another,” 
each other’s wants, infirmities, temptations, and study to be 
kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God in Jesus Christ hath forgiven us. 

Brethren, let us imitate faithful Abraham, the hero-patriarch 
of the Old Testament, the humble worshipper of his God, and 
a prince among men. We cannot with him be numbered with 
the princes or nobles of the earth. But we can all of us, the 
very humblest, number ourselves with the friends of God, 
with those whom the Father seeketh to worship him. But 
above all, let us learn of Christ Jesus, the noblest pattern of 
piety and charity that ever lived ; who was the heir of all 
things, “‘ had worlds at his disposal, angels for his servants, 
and the bosom of the Father for his abode, yet who became 
poor that we might be rich.” 

In the faith of his gospel may we live ; in the hopes of his 
gospel may we die. Through the abounding grace of his 
God and our God may we be saved: and finally be counted 
worthy to sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in 
the kingdom which Christ Jesus has revealed. 
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BY REV. A. B. MUZZEY. 


Tue recent departure of a prominent contributor to this 
journal, and one who by his character and services filled a 
large place in our community, calls us to record, imperfectly 
though it must be, our sense of his labors and merits. The 
life of Mr. Whitman was not long, as most men estimate this 
life. He was born April 30, 1799, and departed therefore in 
the forty-ninth year of his age. In his early days his health 
was feeble, and it continued so until a few years before his 
death. On this account it was thought he could not devote 
himself to study, and he did not enter college until twenty-two 
years of age. After completing his studies at Cambridge, 
August, 1825, he spent some years in an academy at Billerica. 
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From that place he returned to Cambridge and spent the usual 
term in the Theological School. He was soon after this set- 
tled in the ministry at Saco, Maine, where he remained between 
three and four years, until invited to the office of Secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, which place he occu- 
pied for one year. In 1835 he was installed over the Second 
Unitarian Society in Portland, Maine ; he continued there un- 
til 1845. Those ten years constituted perhaps the most im- 
portant period of his life. They were filled up with devoted- 
ness to his people and to the interests of the town where he 
resided. ‘The deep impression he left there was manifested 
by the kindness shown to him in his last sickness by his nu- 
merous friends in Portland. As if to set the seal to his minis- 
try in that place, Providence called him to close there his 
mortal existence. Whatever might have been the feelings of 
any sect or individual towards him while in health, it is be- 
lieved that when the hand of disease and death was laid upon 
him, all would have rejoiced to minister at his sick bed. The 
expression of sympathy was universal; every one, when he 
had breathed his last, seemed touched by the event, and it 
must have been the secret prayer of many a heart, “ Let my 
last end be like his.” 

Mr. Whitman was installed as Pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Society in Lexington, July 30, 1845, and continued 
there until his death, which took place January 25, 1848. 
When we see a life of such excellence brought to a close in its 
meridian, we feel the full value of many qualities we had 
hitherto failed to appreciate. Now that our friend is gone from 
us, we find we need not be generous to his memory; simple 
justice requires us to think and speak of him as a devout and 
self-denying Christian, as an earnest and effective preacher, 
and a devoted pastor. We already miss on many occasions 
his suggestive mind and his wise and ingenuous counsels, and 
we shall more and more regret that a good man has fallen and 
a strong arm is taken from our side. He led a life of no 
ordinary vicissitudes and of numerous trials ; to say that he 
never felt or spoke of them would be untrue. His sensibility 
was too great for this; but the starting tear was sure to be 
followed by an expression of trust in his God and Father. In 
the hope of inciting others to his zeal in duty and his sub- 
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mission under crosses and trials, I have ventured, at the sugges- 
ion of a few friends, to give to the public the following 
address made at his funeral, though prepared at short notice 
and inadequate in its terms. 

“ The melancholy occasion that has brought us together, my 
friends, is more eloquent in its silence than any words we can ut- 
ter. Our brother being dead yet speaketh ; called away from this 
earthly scene, he is bending, we may believe, from his home 
in the heavens, and ministering to our spirits. There would 
need no uttered language, could we but hear the voice that 
breaks to us from above. 

His life has been suddenly terminated and his remains are 
before us to teach us — oh, how affecting] y — that in the midst 
of life we are in death. That heart is stilled which but just 
now beat so warmly in the cause of God and humanity ; the 
fond hopes he had cherished of addressing you once more 
from this desk, are blighted, and you are called by the event 
to sustain an irreparable loss. 

But amid the gloom that has gathered round this spot, and 
surrounded as his dear relatives are by the shades of sorrow, 
we cannot fail to hear him whom we mourn saying to us, 
“‘Let not your hearts be troubled; believe in God, look unto 
Jesus, and you will find light and peace.” 

Our brother occupied a position in this place and in the 
community at large too prominent to allow this occasion to 
pass without a brief notice of his qualities as a Christian and 
as a public servant of God. 

In the private relations of life he was marked by his truth- 
fulnéss and sincerity ; he had a crystal transparency in motive, 
speech and action. ‘This rendered him a generous and faithful 
friend, manly and frank in the utterance of his opinions ; and 
if he ever wounded for a moment by his fidelity, “ he wound- 
ed but to heal.” No one could become thoroughly acquainted 
with his purposes and feelings without deep respect for him 
and confidence in his character. The law of kindness was 
ever in his heart and on his lips. Those who enjoyed his in- 
timacy feel that his place in their esteem and affection cannot 
easily be supplied. You will testify, my friends, that the spirit 
I have described accompanied your Pastor as he moved among 
you in thedischarge of his daily duties. He was free in 
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manner, acceptable to you all, ready to minister to you iu 
your doubts and perplexities, and to console you in affliction. 
His connection with you had not been of long duration, and 
yet it has witnessed many severe trials on your part. How 
deep has been his sympathy, how devoted his interest, how 
unceasing his labors for you through them all. 

Our brother can no longer minister to you in the body. You, 
in common with all our churches, must mourn that his lips 
are forever closed. He was an earnest preacher; he spoke 
from the depths of his soul and in tones of peculiar sincerity. 
His sermons were clear, direct and practical. He did not shun 
the treatment of doctrines, but his fondest work was preaching 
to the daily wants, the ordinary experience, the spiritual calls 
of those he addressed. His style was simple, and his manner 
unaffected ; love breathed through all he said; he seemed 
to forget himself, and hence to those who heard him his 
word was with power. His name will not soon be forgotten 
in any of our churches, and to you, while in the sanctuary, 
he will long appear in your thoughts and your hearts, an 
angel of light, a glorified minister. 

But you, his parishioners, are not alone in your sorrow; a 
gloom is thrown over this whole place by the removal of one 
who has been emphatically a public benefactor. Other societies 
lament with you his loss; as they call to mind his catholic 
temper, his freedom from sectarianism, his piety ungestioned 
by any denomination his cordial intercourse with them all, 
they join in one heartfelt tribute to his memory. He wasa 
useful citizen, no less than a devoted minister; his large soul 
refused to wear the trammels of sect or party. He went about 
everywhere doing good. His active temperament united with 
habits of industry, enabled him to accomplish much beyond 
the sphere of his own parish. Although his health was never 
firm, yet by an earnest, cheerful and persevering spirit, he has 
performed in various relations the labors of a long life. 

He was a steadfast friend to the cause of Education. His 
interest in the young led him to foster early and late the Sun- 
day School. He labored not only for the moral and spiritual 
culture of those in his immediate charge, but in the associations 
of this county and of the denomination at large. He was 
constant at our meetings, full of, wise suggestions and fervent 
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exhortations. We are called this day to the grave of our 
children’s friend. He was active in promoting the welfare 
of our Common Schools, doing his part zealously on Commit- 
tees, giving instruction to parents, breathing life and energy 
into teachers, and imparting wisdom by public lectures, and 
by his untiring pen; always commending the good and incit- 
ing to the still higher and better. 

He was a ready writer, and hence the amount of his produc- 
tions in the cause of religion, learning and good morals was 
large. He was a contributor to nearly all the journals of our 
denomination; he wrote several. of our larger and smaller 
tracts; he published many lectures upon Education; and 
added to all this, no less than seven volumes of Biographical 
Sketches, works for the young, and on personal religion. The 
tone of these writings was uniformly pure, and they were 
all practical. He wrote just as he spoke, right onward, not for 
rhetorical display, but in the plain terms of a working man. 
So is it that though his sun has set at noon day, he has left 
behind him a high moral twilight to illuminate us who remain 
and to compensate in part for his sad removal from our sight. 

Philanthropy mourns in him the loss of a warm, unfaltering 
friend. Wherever he was found, North or South, in the city 
or the country, he gave his whole influence to the cause of 
humanity. You always found him, amid storm or calm, the 
firm supporter of the right, the defender of the opprest, the ad- 
vocate of Peace, Temperance, and Freedom; his sympathies 
were quick and always given to the poor, the unfortunate, and 
the fallen. He never turned away from the sufferer ; he had 
a tear for others’ woes, and a hand prompt to relieve them. 
The blessing of many who were ready to perish will rest upon 
him ; and since, in the last day, they who have done good, 
ministered to the needy, comforted the stranger, visited the 
sick, and cared for the prisoner, are to be honored by our 
Saviour, to him we cannot doubt is given a high place in the 
kingdom of the Father. 

To benevolence he joined a spiritual mind. Heaven was 
to him a reality ; he seemed not only to believe in, but to feel 
the presence of God. This rendered him fervent in his devo- 
tions and consistent in his piety. The strongest desire and 
prayer of his heart evidently was to make men holy and good. 
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He cultivated in himself a uniform faith and a steady refer- 
ence of his affairs to God. Follow him wherever you might, 
you saw that the fountain of devotion was kept full, and this 
made the streams rich and various. During his last sickness 
he said repeatedly, as hope and fear alternated through his 
case, “All will be right.” His eye seemed fixed on the 
Father, and his heart was therefore tranquil. 

The circumstances under which he was taken from us 
were striking and impressive. He left his home to attend the 
funeral obsequies of a brother ; but before that mournful hour 
he was himself assailed by a mortal disease, and prevented from 
uniting in that tribute. As he was confined in his sick cham- 
ber he meditated a discourse adapted to taking leave of this 
house.* But that discourse was never to be uttered by his lips ; 
it must be preached from his home in Heaven. Another ser- 
mon also, suited to the approaching dedication of the new 
church, was passing through his mind; “It will be,” said he 
to a friend, “if I live to preach it, such a sermon, prepared 
here and now, as I never before preached.”” The text was, 
“ Rejoice with trembling.” Ah, how full of the past, and how 
prophetic of the future, were those few words. He had seen 


one temple at the very hour, as it were, appointed for its con- 


secration, laid in ashes. And now, as he contemplates the 
new one, he is touched by the uncertain destiny of itself and 
of the pastor and his people, and he fitly takes as his theme, 
“ Rejoice with trembling.” 

Not only his people, but his brethren in the ministry are 
called to deep grief by this event. 'They have lost one with 
whom they “took sweet counsel,” whose judgment they re- 


spected and whose love crowned the wisdom of his words. 


Little did I imagine, when giving him the right hand of fra- 
ternal welcome to this place, that the present sad office would 
devolve upon me. May the Father help me to catch his spirit and 
so tread in his steps, that his angel hand shall at last reciprocate 
that fellowship in the unchanging world. Oh that his exam- 
ple may incite us all, brethren, to fulfil our ministry and to 
heed that solemn admonition, ‘“ The time is short.” 

His departure has left a dreary void in the circle of his kin- 


* His congregation, by the kindness of the Baptist Society, had worshipped 
many months with them. 
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dred and fireside. The devoted and beloved companion, the 
wise and kind father, the ever constant brother, the cheerful 
inmate, is gone. To whom can we direct these stricken spirits 
but to that ever merciful One to whom he, while yet in their 
midst, always pointed them for guidance and comfort? May 
they remember his counsels while living, and like him com- 
mune with the Father. Then shall they still see his face 
“ whose heart was glad 

Even to the latest pulse with that fond love, 

Home-nurtured and reciprocal, which girds 

And garners up in sorrow and in joy.” 

We commend her who is deprived of her dearest earthly 
friend, and those who have lost the guide of their youth, to 
Him who is pledged to be the widow’s God and the Father 
of the fatherless. In her loneliness may she be sustained by 
the thought that his memory is a precious legacy, and that she 
and her desolate little ones, if they walk in his steps, may 
hope soon to meet him in their eternal home. 

Brethren of this Society, be not disheartened, we pray you, 
but have faith that the God of your fathers will be your God. 
Imprint on your minds all the good lessons of your departed 
pastor. Let his counsels be with you still ; in death as in life, 
listen, I pray you, to his voice: follow him as your sainted 
shepherd. You will then receive power according to your 
needs, for he shall dwell in you and you in him. Imitate his 
example by casting your care, as he did, upon Him who will 
care for you. Preserve your unanimity, sacrifice every thing, as 
he did and still would, for the cause of Christ and his Church ; 
and then out of darkness there shall spring up light, the waste 
places shall be repaired, and your Zion shall evermore prosper. 

And now, brother, we bid you farewell; preach to us a last 
earthly discourse through these mute remains, and with that 
power which death alone can impart; if it be permitted you 
on high, visit us still with counsel and comfort ; and stir us up 
to new diligence and to a fidelity to God and man that shall 
never fail. 





“ Go to thy grave in all thy glorious prime: 
In full activity of zeal and power ; 


Go to thy grave ;—no; take thy seat above; 
Be thy pure spirit present with the Lord. 
Where thou for faith and hope hast perfect love, 
And open vision for the written word.” 
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Wasuineton, Fesrvuary, 1848, 

Suyce the date of my former letter,* we have had several very good illustra- : 
tions of a winter’s residence in the metropolis. The first was the visit of Mr. ca 
Clay; and his address before the Colonization Society, January 18. An event i 
of this sort calls out an eager crowd of listeners, and some of your readers, who 
would not scruple at a journey of ten or twenty miles to hear the voice of some 
less distinguished man, will not wonder that we were on our way betimes, and 
made part of the great throng besieging the doors and passages to the Hall 
of Representatives. The meeting was to commence at seven; and before five 
we were already at the door. This was closed, and would not be open until 
six ; but we patiently took our station there to abide ourtime. By degrees a 
crowd began to gather behind us, pressing harder and harder at each new ac- 
cession, till it was a matter of no small difficulty to defend a little space about 
the door. Still the pressure grew harder, and still the people continued to 
come; till, as we learned afterwards, the miscellaneous procession reached 
through the Rotunda, down the long flights of steps, across the Capitol yard; 
and even to the other side of the broad Avenue; and it was reported that near 
two thousand persons went back, unable even to reach the outer entrance of the 
building. All this, I imagine, was only a fair index of Mr. Clay’s immense 
personal popularity, in this city, where he has been known so many years in 
private life. Men of grave years, and of sober reserve on other points, forget 
themselves in this, and speak of him with the enthusiasm of a boy. And it 
was no wonder that a prominent occasion like this, where the most popular 
speaker in the country, a man fifty years in public life, was once more to ad- 
dress a multitude at the Capitol, should be seized as it was, by thousands like 
ourselves, who felt it must probably be the last. 

The siege of the Hall door was like a peaceful repetition of the storming of 
the Bastille. The pressure of the impatient and uncomfortable crowd grew more 
dense, and very tediously the minutes went on. At length, after more than an 
hour’s waiting, two menin authority came thrusting themselves through the mass 
of people, and by dint of a severe struggle, succeeded in forcing open the door, 
Only ladies, it seemed, were to be admitted; and those of our company, being 
released one by one (like flies they said crawling out of your shut hand,) found 
themselves at large in the great empty Hall, and were saluted with loud cheer 
from the galleries already densely filled. But it was no easy matter to enforce e 
the rule. With great difficulty the tide of men was withstood for a time, and 
one by one a few women, excited, sobbing and sadly terrified, succeeded in 
gaining admittance—the men storming every minute with fierce impetuosity. 
The three doorkeepers contended bravely. But the crowd rushed forward, 
seized the largest of them and bore him off bodily, lightly pushed the others 
aside, and poured in, carrying all before them. 

One of the main points of interest at this anniversary, was the circumstance 
that Liberia within the past year has declared itself an independent state, so 
that this was the first birthday as it were of a new nation. What will be the 
result of withdrawing the government of the Parent Society, and commit- 
ting the management of affairs wholly to the emancipated slaves, remains 
tobe seen. To say the least, it is an experiment of very peculiar interest, one 
probably without any parallel in history. Most of these colonists have been 
emancipated, from benevolent feelings, unquestionably, on the express condi- 
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_ *T notice two or three slight errors in that letter. The only one worth re- 
marking, is where I am made to speak of slave-ironing, which suggests images 
of manacles and chains as no very unusual sight. 1 said, “It is only at rare 

intervals that one comes to be aware of single cases of slave-owning : (page 92) 

I suppose the number in the city is about two thousand. I also said, “ poor 

Mr. A. with a clerk’s salary is undoing the effects of causes,” &c. (page 91) 

that is, by advancing money to liberate a family, and accepting in return the 

— “tom as a domestic, at a high nominal rate, until the whole or part 

is refunded. 
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tion of going to that place. Apparently the partial experiments of their capa- 
city for taking care of themselves have resulted well; and after no smal} diffi- 
culty with the natives, many of whom were in league with slave-traders, they 
have succeeded in stopping off that traffic from a large extent of coast where it 
was formerly most active. This is not the place to pass any judgment of the 
Colonization movement; and I just mention these things to show the intrinsic 
points of interest, as well as the extrinsic one of Mr. Clay’s presence. The 
speakers took advantage of the occasion to go over the whole ground of argu- 
ment on the subject; which was well-judged doubtless, looking from their 
point of view, though not quite so interesting as a strong and direct appeal to 
the generous sentiment of pure humanity might have been, (often so honorable 
a feature of the addresses of Anti-slavery conventions,) or an expression of 
stropg personal feeling, especially coming in such a place from so remarkable 
aman. Mr. Clay’s voice, though wonderfully strong and clear, must have lost 
very much of the charm of melody, which they say has made it almost magical 
in times past, and one accustomed to the higher moral and religious tone and 
the deeper earnestness of feeling of the best addresses at our religious anni- 
versaries, could not but be somewhat disappointed in the spirit and manner. 
That characteristic “compromising” appeal to the ultraists of either side, as- 
suring the one that Colonization was not meant to interfere at all with slavery, 
and the other that it could not harm the prospect of emancipation, and there- 
fore ought to receive the support of both, especially combined with the explicit 
assumption that the rights of the African race can never be recognized in this 
country, was not all we might have hoped in dignity of statement, or earnest- 
ness and elevation of tone, in what came as in a certain sense a farewell ad- 
dress of the venerable statesman, on a cause of what should be the most pure 
and lofty philanthropy. Something of this disappointment I think everyone 
must have felt ; and some have gone so far as to condemn the speech bitterly. 
But take it all in all, the strong deep voice, the serious yet persuasive manner, 
and the real good faith of the argument and the appeal, which no one has any 
right to doubt, made it an extraordinary address, and no bad memorial to those 
that heard it of Henry Clay. 

It was only the day before that Mr. Giddings brought up his resolution of 
inquiry into the abduction of a man, to be sold to the market of the South, who 
had paid four-fifths of the sum agreed upon for his freedom ; and it was not till 
this very morning that I heard of the man’s final rescue and liberation. Putting 
all the differing accounts together, the facets seem to be these. The man be- 
longed to a widow or singlewoman in the eastern part of the city; and had 

aid two hundred and forty of the three hundred dollars which would entitle 

im to his freedom. From the nature of the case, the law acknowledges no 
contract between master and slave, assuming all earnings to be the master’s 
property ; and there must be a white person to act as a trustee, who keeps the 
acknowledgments of sums paid, and finally receives the person, by a nominal 
purchase, as his property, then giving him liberty in hisown name. Now either 
this woman violated the engagement—though at the risk of being compelled by 
the trustee, according to law, to accept the remainder of the sum and restore 
the man,—or else, which is the other story, she was imposed upon by an unprin- 
cipled scoundrel, (such as are always ready to take advantage of defect in the 
law,) who professed to act in the name of the trustee, induced her to take the 
remaining sixty dollars and give him the title-deed, and then sold him to the 
dealer in the south part of the city. The affair must have been managed with 
cunning and secrecy. Those concerned in it evidently watched their oppor- 
tunity, when not one of the fifteen or twenty boarders was at home, and drag- 
ged the man away. Hearing that an injunction had been laid upon the sale, I 
visited the slave-jail, where I was told that he had been taken away the week 
before. By way of a few statistics, [ learned besides that there were at that 
time thirteen negroes in the establishment, including three children, and that 
about thirty had been carried southward within a week. I mention these, be- 
cause it is so difficult anywhere to get at any accurate facts in regard to this 
business. Few persons here know anything about it, while the extent of it is 
very much exaggerated in other quarters. I am assured that the trade and 
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those engaged in it are accounted “infamous ;” that cases are very rare of 
owners being willing to dispose of their slaves, and these are in great 
part either cases of discipline or where they desire to be free of the troublesome 
ownership ; and that the establishment I saw is the only one in the city. As I 
just said, the man who gave occasion to this discussion is set free—the sum due 

eing promptly raised among members of Congress, and Gen. Duff Green 
taking a leading part in the affair. 

I have taken some pains to ascertain the state of the laws in the District ; 
and find that they are curiously obscure. By the Act of Congress establishing 
the District, the State laws of Maryland, (and of Virginia on the other side of 
the Potomac while that was included,) which were in existence at the date of 
that Act, are assumed to be still in existence here. T'wo different commissions 
have been appointed to reduce the laws of the District to a regular code: and 
each time a large volume has been elaborately compiled and printed, and then 
left without any further action. This isa specimen of the neglect with which 
the local interests of the district have been treated by the General Government. 

Among the different phases which the institution of slavery is continually 
presenting, it may be worth while to mention the following. A colored woman, 
living at one of the hotels, has made application several times for aid in pur- 
chasing her freedom. A gentleman well known among the blacks, who has 
been a trustee in several instances of self-liberation, takes charge of her funds. 
He himself will not contribute until he has some clear prospect of paying the 
whole ; because if ever so large a proportion is paid it goes for nothing in case 
of her own death, orthe failure or death of her mistress. This is a poor woman 
in Alexandria, whose only property is the woman’s children, whom she hopes 
to redeem when free herself Now the law forbids one to set free a slave after 
acertain age, holding the owner bound for his support; as an instance of which, 
& poor woman on Capitol Hill, with her daughter, is compelled to take in sew- 
ing to support a superannuated slave, who made perhaps the only family inher- 
itance. Accordingly it was suggested that her mistress might perhaps accept 
more favorable terms; but she was unwilling to have any application made, 
partly in consideration of her poverty, and partly for fear of giving offence. 
And so she goes on, very slowly earning or receiving from a Riendly person 
here and there, the sum that will set her free, already worn in health and 
verging towards old age. 

Another instance is too curious an illustration to be omitted. A man of good 
estate, not very remote from here, had nearly ruined himself by dissipation 
and extravagance. His debts were increasing, his plantation miserably mis- 
managed, and he rapidly becoming poor. But he had among other possessions 
a tall, able-bodied, intelligent man; who, seeing how' affairs were tending, 
proposed to take the management of the estate, and promised to bring it into 
good condition, snalied bs would abandon his intemperance. To this he 
consented; and then, with marvellous thrift, tact and industry, the man 
applied himself to such good purpose, that in a few years the estate was dis- 
embarrassed, the debts paid, and his master once more independent. Mean- 
while the slave married ; and continuing to live on the plantation, became the 
father of fourteen children. Not insensible to his claims and merits, the mas- 
ter then proposed to set him free, saying that he had fairly earned his liberty— 
as who doubts he had? “On one condition,” said the slave. “Give mea 
hundred acres of land, six negroes, and two thousand dollars in money, and I 
will take my freedom!” The story is curiously enough in contrast to the 
general eagerness evident among the blacks, to secure at any terms both their 
own and their children’s liberty. 

The celebrated Alexandre Vattemare has been making a visit here, to urge 
some portion of his plan upon Congress, He comes with donations to different 
parts of the country of books, medals, engravings, &c. to the value of about 
eighty thousand dollars. His exhibition in one of the rooms of the Capitol 
was very interesting. One or two examples will illustrate the interest in the 
affair which his indefatigable enthusiasm has excited among the more kindred 
spirits of the French. There was a copy in the royal Library of the magnifi- 
cent work on Egypt. This he coveted for his “dear Americans,” and he ear- 
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nestly solicited the king to send it to this country. But to which of the States 
shall I send it? he asked; “I have only one copy to give away, and where I 
make one friend I shall make twenty-seven enemies.” For the present there 
seemed no hope. But sometime after, a friend in Washington informed him 
of the “ American National Institute,” which had just been founded, having 
the President of the United States at its head. Overjoyed at this, he lost no 
time in informing the king, who readily sent the splendid gift, not to any one 
State or inferior institution, but to the American People, The arms of France 
are quartered in gilded blazonry upon the cover, with those of the United 
States ; and the volumes are inscribed as the gift of the King of France to the 
“United States of America.” A poor mechanic also, whose wages could not 
have been more than half a dollar a day, sent two beautiful volumes, containing 
illustrations of all that the Fine Arts have done in honor of the Virgin Mary— 
a work that must have cost near twenty dollars—as a testimonial of his interest 
in the mechanics of America. The bookbinder too, whom he employed to 
bind in the most costly manner his Album, his own especial gift to Congress, 
refused to take any pay, insisting on that as his share. The first engravers 
were equally generous with their finest proof-impressions, and the different de- 
partments of government sent valuable presents in maps, medals and expensive 
books, including complete records of the criminal courts of Paris since the be- 
ginning of the Revolution, for the Library of the Supreme Court. And so ,two 
years ago or more, boxes were transmitted containing donations to the value 
of twenty thousand dollars, made by the French government and people to the 
national institutions at Washington. And what did Congress do? Why, all 
the public buildings are for some special purposes; all were crowded ; the 
Congress Library room is now too small; there seemed to be no place to 
spare; and the magnificent testimonial of national good will was thrown by,and 
to the great peril of their precious contents the boxes have been lying till now 
unopened—distributed among private houses no one knows where, and put under 
the responsibilty of nobody knows who. Among other things, a magnificent 
geological map of France, on an immense scale, six or eight feet square, the 
first copy ever sent from the French military department, was given to our 
War Office ; and on this visit Mons. V. was obliged to hunt it up—the officers 
of the Bureau to which it belonged not knowing of any such thing, and entire- 
ly ignorant where it could have been bestowed. This is one of the grievances 
which it is the object of his visit to amend. 

One becomes involuntarily filled with a share of his own enthusiasm in 
speaking with him, or thinking of the generous and comprehensive spirit of his 
plan. He has devoted to it fourteen years of incessant labor and travel, and 
180,000 francs of his private fortune. These are his free-will offerings in be- 
half of a great international system of peace and good-will and mutual kind 
offices, It is an interesting coincidence, that while an American of equal en- 
thusiasm is laboring in England in another way for the same great end of uni- 
versal peace, this Frenchman, distinguished by the notice and applause of 
almost all the literary and noble in Europe, should be indefatigably passing 
from continent to continent, and from state to state, building up portions of the 

nd fabric of a common civilization. He has already established associate 
ibraries in twenty-four of the States, carried out donations, (chiefly maps and 
public documents,) from many of them, and brought back the munificent re- 
turn of which I have spoken. From Indiana he carried twenty sets of docu- 
ments, making in all five hundred volumes ; and of these he proceeded to offer 
one set to the city of Paris. Some of the merchants there, who had been 
sufferers from repudiation, demurred at receiving anything from the recreant 
State, and were disposed to refuse the gift. But he undertook to mediate, 
representing in his enthusiastic way how generous it was of this new State, 
springing up in the wilderness, to give what it could out of its poverty, towards 
the cause of universal peace, and pledging himself that its entire honor should 
be redeemed. And to such good purpose did he plead, that these indignant 
merchants not only accepted what was sent, but made a donation in return to 
Indiana of the value of some three thousand dollars. Another of even greater 
value in maps and topographical surveys, he obtained from one of the depart- 
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ments, in exchange for three State maps, worth in all perhaps six dollars ! 
And as one more instance of his earnest devotion to his idea, having obtained 
a law from Congress that the Librarian be ‘ authorized ” to furnish fifty extra 
copies of all public documents, well bound, for European exchanges, he has 

arted with three thousand volumes of his own library to meet the engagements 

e had entered into as they fell due, when the books were not forthcoming 
from this country. It is part of his desire now that the Librarian be “ ordered” 
to execute our part of the engagement. 

It is well known that M. Vattemare is the same person who has (as M. 
Alexandre) astonished all Europe by his feats in ventriloquism, and to whom 
Sir Walter Scott addressed the complimentary impromptu in which he is 1 on 
Alexander & Co.”’ This letter, along with numerous other testimonials from 
persons of rank and celebrity in Europe, and the signatures of sovereigns, dis- 
coverers and artists numberless, he has among the interesting fac-similes in his 
* Album.’’ Coming in at about nine o'clock the other evening, to visit a family 
at whose house | happened to be, he fixed his eyes on a portrait that hung rather 
obscurely in the room, and presently declared that it looked like Goethe. It 
proved to be an original likeness brought from Germany about twenty years 
ago. From this he proceeded to pronounce upon its age, and to tell us how he 
came first to know the poet. Visiting Weimar in 1818, he was asked presently 
by the Grand Duke, ** Have you seen our famous Goethe?” ‘To this he an- 
swered no ; he had a high admiration of him frum his writings, and hearing he 
was far from courteous to strangers, (refusing even to receive two ladies who 
had come from Italy purposely to visit him, only offering them his carriage and 
directions to the ‘curiosities’' of the place,) dreaded to get a less agreeable 
impression. ‘ I will arrange all that,” said the Duke ; and accordingly invited 
him to dine at a country-seat, where Goethe made one of the guests, and they 
were soon on good terms. He begged a composition of some sort for a memo- 
rial ; and Goethe was proceeding to dictate a little poem, when he interrupted, 
saying, “1 can read that at any time in a printed book: what I want is something 
written with your own hand.” In reward fur his importunities he received a 
gift of books and a letter, which is among his most precious autographs. 
Some time after this, he took the letter among others,to show to Mr. Roscoe, 
(then in fecble health, and living a few miles out of Liverpool,) and left the 
collection in his hands. But at five o’clock next morning, he was roused by a 
knocking at the door; and there he found Mr. Roscoe, who could not rest for 
anxiety, while he had such a treasure in his keeping, and must have it off his 
hands without any more delay. These anecdotes of personal intercourse with 
distinguished literary men of the last generation, as you may suppose, were 
particularly interesting as they came from his voluble and eager lips. 

Just one more example, and I will finish this long epistle. It is a matter of 
comparison not very flattering to this country, that almost every collection of 
books or exhibition of fine arts is closed to the public, held by private owner- 
ship, seen only by paying a fee. The great national institutions at Washington, 
present or to be, are tbe only exceptions I can this moment think of. Mons. 
detailed, with considerable pathos, in his excited and dramatic way, the case of 
a poor boy, who, eager for learning and thirsting to see beautiful pictures and 
statues, comes to one of our galleries. One after another well-dressed men and 
women are passing in; and he comes modestly hoping to gain a single sight, 
and offers twelve cents, all he has inthe world. But nothing less than twenty- 
five will help him; those who can pay goin,and the poor boy of genius is 
cramped and starved. Now contrast this with the establishments of Europe. 
The magnificent public libraries and lectures and galleries at Paris are univer- 
sally known. They were founded by kings and prelates. And in the most 
despotic country of Europe, said he, “in Russia, 1 have seen a slave stand in 
the public library side by side with an aid-de-camp of the Emperor himself; 
and when he called for a book, the nobleman mounted the steps, found the 
volume he desired, and handed it him, as if he had been the master and him- 
self the servant.’ 

I have just alluded to the public and national institutions of this city. I will 
speak of them more particularly the next time I write. J. He A. 
















